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NOTES 

In the last number or Ancient India we expressed the hope that archaeology would 
eontinue to he a Central subject in the new Cortstitution of India. That hope has only 
been partially fulfilled* for part of the antiquarian duties on the Centre has now dcvolv^ 
on the units constituting the Union of India, now called States. The Camsiitution in its 
seventh schedule, which deals with the disiribuiion of the legislative pouers between the 
Union and the State, has defined the respective spheres of jurisdiction as follows i _ 

1. Union : 'Ancient and historical monuments and records and archaeological 
sites and remains, declared by Parliament by law to be of national importance ’ ; and 

2. Stale ; ‘ Ancient and historical monuments and records other than those declared 
by Parliament to be of national importance \ 

3. _ Besidoi these two categories, both the Union and the States will Iiave concurrent 
jurisdiction over ‘ archaeological sites and remains other than those declared by Parliament 
by law' to be of national importance 


******* 

it is too early yet to visualize the practical consequences of tlys allocation of jurisdic¬ 
tions. But the principles are clear : the Central Department of Archaeology will be 
relieved of the care it had been bestowing, since its inception, on numemus monuments 
of local significance and tvill now be free to restrict its activities only to outstanding monu¬ 
ments of national importance. Sooner or later, the States will have to start their own 
organizations for looking after monuments other than those accepted bv Parliament as 
'national'. 

But this holds good in the case of monuments only ; the position in regard to 
' archaeological sit^ and remains * is somewhat differenL Here, while the Centre will 
remain in exclusive charge of such sites and remains as are considered by Parliament to be 
of national importance, the residue will not completely devolve on the Statej but will remain 
tmder the concurrent jurisdiction of the Union and of the rcspcctiv'e State. The implica¬ 
tions are significant, for it means that the Centre will not be absolved of all responsibility 
in this direction and can assert itself whenever it feels that a State, either through negligence 
or by following wrong methods or policies of exploration, is acting detrimentally 
to the sites and remains in its jurisdiction. 


* 




* 




While the taking over by the States of monuments of local importance may mean 
some relief to the Central Department, it will be more than counterbalanced by its statutory 
obligation of taking over the monument? of national importance in what were till recently 
the Indian States and which now exist only as units of the Indian Union, cither singly 
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(in ihc CASC of the larger States) or as formed into uniorts, not to be speak of those which 
have merged into the neighbouring States or are now Centrally adrttmiatered- Both the 
\'iable and the united Oncs^ are, under the Constitution, undtstingulshablc from the 
Provinces in their relationship inter jr and with the Union Government. Consequently, 
the Union will lake charge of the national monuments situated in these territories as well. 
The viable and the united States will have to set up their own machinery to deal with their 
local^ monuments ; vrhere such machinery already exists, it will have to surrender tire 
* national' monuments of the State to the Centre. 

******* 

The old provinces and the ex-Indian States (united or otherwise) novv form the States 
of the Union of India. The following States represent the old Provinces v Assam, Bihar, 
Bomba>' (previously Bombay Presidency), Madhya Pradesh (prcvEouslv Central Provinces), 
Madras (isrcviously Madras Presidency), Orissa, Panjab (East Pamab in post-Partition 
India, to be distinguished from its counterpart, West Panjab in Pakistan), Uttar Pradesti 
(previously the United Provinces) and West Bengal. 

The names of the Wablc and united States are : Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat (roughly 
the previous fiundelkhand States of Central India), Mysore, Patiala and East Panjab 
States Union (PEPSU), Rajasthan (previously the Rajputana States), Saurashtra (consist¬ 
ing of the Gujarat States excluding Baroda which has now merged into Bombay) and 
T rava ncorc-Cochl n. 

Thi^ third cate^iy^ consists of States administered from the Centre, viz. Ajmer, 



To revert to the subject of archaeology in New India. Henceforth both the Centre 
and the States of India will have to share the twin responsibility of preservatioD and ex¬ 
ploration. For good or evil, the monopoly of the Centre has been broken, though it 
remains to be seen how the States lake to their new task. Many States may not be prepared 
to shoulder the additional responsibility immediately. To them we assure all help : 
consistent with our own limited resources, we shall be glad to tend to the monuments which 
are now li^ilimatcly their charge ; we shall, again consistent with the limited facilities 
available, train their archaeologists, so that they can eventually cake charge of their res¬ 
ponsibility with confidence and credit. To such States as can undertake their antiquarian 
functions forthwith wc oHcr all co-operatton. Given goodwill and mutual understanding, 
no occasion for conflict of interest between the Union and the States need arise, and it 

-L , . . 1 . - - 1 1 - 1 . . . 1 ■ 
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THE MIGROUTHIC INDUSTRIES OF BOMBAY 
By K. R. U, Todd 

Elsavhere in this journal {bflow, p. 64} Cohnel D. H. Gsrdm €d^Ts tke eBtin grour^ ^ 
of the micTolithic industry in India* The following article by Comimnder K* R* U. Todd reeiewt one 
phase of the industry, the ant found in SaUette Island, Bombay, which fie himself discovered^ 
explored and reported on about twenty years hack. H is a matter of deef regret that the death of tha 1 
author prevented him from clarifying a fern terms of uncertain camotatian, e*g. * iron Age pottery ’ 
and ‘ Early Buddhist pottery *, to which his attention had been draum by the editor. 

F rom time ip time short accounis of Indian microlithic industries are published in 
scienrific journals. These accounts do not generally analyse the industry nor give 
detailed accounts of the types of tools, cores and by-products resulting from such 
industry. It is with this deficiency in view that an attempt is made here to classify the ' 
microlithic industrv of Salsette Island, north of the city of Bombay. This island lies 
between the parallels of i9'’o3' and 19'’20' North and between the meridians of 72*45' to 
73*00' East. 

Nature op the country 

Running down the centre of the island is a jungle-covered high ridge of basalt, sloping 
gradually to the west but steeply to the cast. Its shores are indented with tidal crcclu 
fringed with mangrove swamps. 

Due to the dip of the basldtic flows, about to degrees to the west, the agate-bearing 
seams in the intcr-irappean dykes or amygdatoidal layers are found, eroded by river-action, 
to the east of the ridge by about to to [5 miles. 

The fiat coastal plains to the w'est consist of marine deposits from which smalt outliers 
of basalt crop up. Microlithic sites are likely to be fognd wherever these hills or hummocks 
are adjacent to the coast or the creek. 

IMPUEUENT-Sf ATEKIAL 

On the coastal sites the prevalent material is indurated shale, with pebbles of agate, > 
chalcedony, camelian and chert used, when available, for the manufacture of microlitlis. 
Scrapers and large tools are made of basalt or indurated shale. East of the Salsette hills 
the predominant material is agate and chalcedony, brought down by the Ulhas river and 
Than a creek. 

Location of sites i 

In practically every case, sciilemcnts are on high ground sparsely covered with trees, 
generally between 50 and too feet above Ordnance Datum. The availability of plantain 
and coconut on the coastal plain and the abundance of fish and fowl in and dose to river 
and creek might have encouraged the growth of settlements. Jungle- habitation, from 
negative eridence, seems to have been shunned. 

The TYPE-SITE I 

Ycrangali^ Point (see map, fig. i) may be taken as a typical habitation, for it is from 
here that a comprehensive series of artefacts was obtained, both from the surface and below. 


* Shown as Erangal on map, fig. i. 
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THE MICROLfTHtC LVDUSTJtlKS OF BOMBAT 

• L sctilemcnt is situated on and close to the summit of a small bare hillock. 64 feci 
in height and >%'ith a freshwater spnng 100 yards to iJic eastward. Flanking its w«tcrn 

18 - i—cores, tsa ; corc-reJuvcnation flakes, 

^ \ ^ (in adduioo to 33 fragmentary ones) ; scrapers, 54 ; burins. 16; maces, 

3 , axe-iorm, i , ana wedge-choppers, a, ’ 
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An analysis of the types is given below ; 
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Fercerttage 'j 
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Obliquely blunted 
Whote-si^e blunted 
Lunates 

Triangles 
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Single platform 

Double platform ftop and bottom) 
Double platform (right angles) 
Treble platform 
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78 

^5 

3 

7 

59'1 
j8'9 
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End 

Hollow 

Hollow and end 
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Scrapers 

m- m m 

» m % 
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3' 

[2 

4 

4 

3 

574 

32*2 

7‘4 

7'4 

5*5 

Total 


m h* 

54 

too'o 


Tbt corf-ujMenatian fahs are subdivided as follows '—Across ihc toe (batlcr-back)* 
12 ; acro^ the base (discoid), 3 ; up the face (plunging), 2 ; and across the face, r. * 
^nm : consisting of single blow, 5 ; polyhedral, 6 ; bee dc flute, 4 ; and angle, 1 . 

round, rectangular and triangular section, the latter pre- 
v^ing. The)' average 9 p.c. of micmliths from all sites and may have been liafted in 
birdbonc$ or bamboo. 

Mia^burins : there b one possible micro-buriQ. Another, from Bald HilL Varsova* 
submitted to Dn J* G. D, Clark and b considered by him to be the second specimen* 
There are three other specimens^ from Ycrangal^ made oy a verticaJ blow on the dorsal 
surface instead of by the classical method. 

Associated with the microlithic took, on coastal sites, is a medium to heavy type of 
implement (kc fig. 5 , 95 - 9 ^ 1 ) which may have been used for removing oysters and lim^ 
for choppmg. This type is a wfdge-skaptaf ehi^pper and has been found at 
rail Tiiil and Bald Hill as vvell as at Vcrangal. It is made of indurated shale or tjtiartzite* 
One M/-likc fom was obtained from Yerangal and another from Manori Point. 
Mac€-/ifads 01 : digging si&ius were found only at Vcrangal, a complete one frotii the 
surface ofane^cd patch, while two fragmenis were dug out of the side of a small washout 
at a depth of 6 inches. These maces hav^c hour-^gla^ peiihrmation and arc made of basalt* 
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Other sites 

14 havms been obtamed from Manori Point and 12 from £jd Hili!“ 

this from the aSTvcH, ^uih of'fcn?Ly^;^ottndJrd !he mTp)' 

from fluted corS Th^^may^^^ untrimmed flairs wa. maSe 

in length. It is probable that this is due to the size of the avaiUbic raw matcriJh ^ 

Methods of manufacture 

Beads 

not cla^l'coS^ lai«?periJidlr 

une ot the sphcncal beads was an etirlv tvoe of' a t^ony, 

specimen came from a small site on the norih*wcst bank of Vchar Lake ^ ciracoita 

round‘l thriVlfrfh rotouched natural hole In tlit centre, was 

a neitare ^ !!•' may have b^n used as a spacer or for securing the end of 

: ‘.k disc of unperforated agate, together with a polished fragment of 

Hat agate with a d^iametcr of about 3 mehes, was found at YWngaL ^ 

Stan-^s found plated with microlitlis at LanghnSj (North Gujarat. Bombay 

state) , which also yielded bone-pteces, claimed to be implements, ^ 

(^ 939 ). 70. d^ihrop^bgi.at iHStitul, of Grr^t Bntci^t and /„{and, LXIX 

* ShowTi as Kandivli on map^ fig, i, 

* Si*/! 0/th PftkUtonc Snci.lj ,/£„/ Anglin, Vll (Ipswich. 193a), p, 4a. 

D. Sajikalia. Ineatigadum into Ffthiitork Afchwnlig^ of Gttjnrai (Baroda. 1946). 
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Pottery 

Poitcry was obtained at Manx but it might have been intrusive. 

At Pokhran the microUtbic layer had been cut through by a cremation-hole for a 
barrow, which contained a globular urn of Iron Age. 

On Padan Hill at Khandivli, the microUthic horizon is overlaid by a sterile layer of 
black sand which, in its turn is capped by a pottery-layer of Early Buddhist age, 
A small bas-relief of a deity was excavated from tbis layer. 

RoCK-ENORAVfNGS 

Rock-engra-k’ings of conventional designs are a^ociated with microliths at Malad 
and Khandivli, the Former on a boulder now in possession of the Ipswich Corporation Mu¬ 
seum, and the latter on the face of a small rock-shelter on Padan Hill backing the Early 
Buddhist site which contained the bas-rclieF. 

Other probable implements 

No traces of bone or wooden tools were discovered but there is a possibility that cat¬ 
fish pectoral bones, common in the creeks and along the coast, were used as leister-prongs 
as they would prove most suitable for the purpose. 

Bamboo, shaped and hardened by fire, would make excellent lances, knives or 
needles. 


Navioation 

The Bombay area yields no traces of wood-craft. The fact that the majority of the 
microlithic sites are marine sites would appear to argue that the possession of some means 
of crossing small stretches of water was a necc^hy. At Vengurla Rocks, about 150 miles 
south of Bombay and separated from the mainland by more than a mile, there is a small 
microlithic site close to the lighthouse. The intervening stretch of water has a maxintum 
depth of 25 feet at low water, indicating the necessity of some form of craft to enable acc^ 
to the island. 

Affinitio 

Affinities of the microlithic industry described here with those in other parts of India 
are hand to determine due to paucity of work or collection of special types only. The Sturge 
collection in the British Museum is valueless from the point of view of correlation as it is 
merely a collecrion of lunatcs and associated forms, and is only labelled ‘ India*. Thdr 
appearance indicates a Bundelkhand-Baghclkhand origin. 

• Gordon* has published a list of microlithic sites in India but does not appiear to 
have analysed the industries found by him. No a^ociated heavy tool-types are men¬ 
tioned by him, probably because they were not present on the sites discovered by him. 
His statement that the size of implements is largely dependent on the available raw 
material is, I think, undoubtedly true. It is noticeable that among the catalogued sites, 
only one area, viz. central India, yields trapezes, and here too they arc ‘ very rare ’. 


‘ D. H. Cordon in Man, February 1938, no. 19. 




THE MtCROUrmc l\DUSTHm OF BOMBAY ~ -^ 

trapezes were present at Langhnaj, and Hiipura but from ota- 
minatiOTi of his illustraiions 1 should say this is doubtful, In addition, he says that there 
wm lutle or no secondary chipping except sometimes on lunates and small clis^like pieces 
The majoniy are simply primary flakes. He also states that there was no genuine bS 
The presence of bnnns, trape^ and a heavy equipment consisting of maces, axes and 
r choppy would appear to point to mfiucnces from northern Indil 

j A «r!!f each of undoubted micro-burins from Bald Hill and YerangaL 

and of three, from the latter place, made by vertical blows on the dorsal surface (above, 

1 * ‘'‘{"aware, micro-and psucdo-micro-burins have 

not, as yet, been recorded from India. The method of manu&cture by a vertical blow 
on dorsal or ventral surface has been obsert^ed by Dorothy Garrod in specimens from 
Mugharct el W ad m Palestine, where they occur, m association tviili those made by the 
method, from the upper layers of the Lower Natufian to the whole of the Upper 
^atuhan,- The Salsctte micro-hunns would therefore appear to be derived from peri- 
pheral influence from Palesune, and it is to KathiSwad and W est Pakistan that we must 
look for/urthcr evidence of the type. The nomenclature ‘ px-gmv ’ may be due to the 
failure of field-workers to note the presence of heavy tools In tfic microlithic sites of central 
and southern India, though Paterson found them in northern India.^ 

In Pali Hill was found a greyish sneen backed blade of indurated shale bearing no 
T^mbiarice to any other blades from Bombay bin similar to those of chcriv flint from 
Kohn in bind. 


Age of the MicROLrrHio I^DUSTlly 

The foct that Early Buddhist and Iron Age pottery overlies the microlithic deposits, 
^ noted at Khandivli and Pokhran respectively, indicates that the stone industry can 
be dated prior to those periods. The has-reJicf at K.handtvlj has been tentatively dated 
to aoo B,C., while the early Iron Age jxittcry is of an earlier date. 

Conclusion 

The microlithic industries of Bombay consist of lunates, triangles, trapezes, obliquely 
and straight side blunted microlitlis produced with single blow, polyhedral and bee de 
^ute btinns as well as di^U. Cores of single and double platform types predominate, 
berapers are of usual form including hollow types. Associated is a hcavy industry in whiclt 
wedge-shaped choppers arc found together with a mace- and axc-clcment. Beads are 
sometimes present. 

The industry may be dated prior to 200 B.C., probably 500 B.C. but subsequent 
to the blade and burin horizon found at Khandivli, located on the surface of the unner 
gravel. 

The afllnities witji ihc Indus valley are shoivn by the wedgt-choppers^ barrei-beada^ 
as ato by the prevalence of burins* Burins decrease in number in the southerly regiom^ 
pointing to tlicir northern origin^ 

A furtiver link with the north is provided by the presence of trapezes and trapezoids 
which are common in Karachi. Their presence in the microlithic industries becomes 


* H* D. SankaJia* op. aL 

* A. Ep Gamod and D. M. Bate, Afointi Ci^iramclj 1 (Oxford, 1937 ), pp* 3i'"34- 

’ K. R* U. Todd in Afan^ March 1948* no* 27. 
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more and more limited the fanJier south we proceed. Saiikalia's Gujarat cxpcdliion 
yielded no burinit and few, if any, trapezes. Tijc area covered by the expedition is well 
cast of the Kathiawad coast and wsis perhaps not anciently aJTccied by a coastal migra- 
tioHi which can be ]>ostulatcd by the concentration of these lithic sites in riverine and 
coastal areas, viz, the Iridus vallcyi Kathiaw^ad coast, Narmada valley and North 
Konkan coast of Bombay. The migration may have been of a people similar in habits 
to the * strandloopera ' of South Africa.^ 

It may be that the earlier microlithic industries of North and West India will be 
found to contain trapezes and burins with origins in llie Iraq-1 ran area xda the Makr^n 
and Baluchistan coasts. The heavj.' element of choppers, with an axe and mace-head 
complex, may be derived from the Bugtt Hills and Indm valley* 

The series of lunates and triangles vrithout burins and trapezes may be late Micio- 
lilhic, contemporary^ in certain areas with the Neolithic and, in out of the way phtccs^ 
extending to the fifth or sixth century A*D* 


D£3qRli>TtON OF IMPLEMENTS (FIGS. 2 TO 6) 

Alacf-hinds. FJg* 2 ^ I :ind 2 illustrate a complete and a broken hall specimen respectively, 
I'hcsc, and a further fragment showing incomplete hour-glass perforation, were ob¬ 
tained from Yerangsl* All are made of basalts 
are depicted in fig. 2^ 3 and fig. 6^ g8, the former from YenmgaJ and the latter from 
Manor! Point Both are of indunited shale. 

Ceres. Four Forms are depicted as follows : single platform by fig. 2, 4 to 6, double platform 
on die same axis by fig. 2, 7, with a variant of right-angle platform by fig. g. Fig* 2, 
8 b a tlirce-platform core. Small cotes are genei^ly of agate, chalcedony and carndijui, 
while the larger specimens are of indurated shale or chert* 

Luff^es are made of agate^ chert and chalcedony. Types From Yerangal are illustrated by 
fig, 3^ to to 2i:* Other sites are Bald Hillt fig. 6* 105 to 107, Manori Point, fig* 6^ 108 
to no and PokhrSn, fig. fi, in and ri2. Some Itinates have the curved back blunted 
from both faces of the tool after the Heiuan style (also found in Palestine)* 

BlimUJ backs consist of two forms : those with blunting nl an oblique angle to the axb and 
those with blunting dow'n the whole of one side. Fig* 3^ 22 to 39, from Yerangal, are 
in the former category as aits fig. fi, 113 from Marve, fig. 6, 114 from Manori and 
Sg* 6, 115 and iiG from Bald HiU. Fig. 3^ 30 to 37, from Yerangal, are of the second 
category, while fig, 6, t2t b a fine example from Pali Hill. Fig, 6, r22 is Irom (he 
AmM river, $outh of Bombay, and b made of translucent chalcedony* Tlicsc two 
should be compared with fig* 3, 30 of pink chert, and fig. 3p 37 of speckled chalcedony* 

Triangtes of agate and chalcedony from Yerangal are featured in fig. 3, 38 to 43. Similar toob 
B"oin Bald Hill, Manor! and Pokhran are figured in fig, 6, 123 to 125, lafi and 127 and 
128 respectively. 

Trapeses and irapezoids from Yerangal are shown by fig, 3, 44 to 47. Fig. 6, 117 and 118 are 
from Bald HiU, fig. 6, ixg from Marve and fig* 6, J2o froni Manori* Thb form, 
together with the burin, is one of the salient features of the coastal niicroliihic 
industry of Bombay. 

Driils are illustrated m fig. 3, 48 to 51 and fig. 6, 129 to 132* The former arc from Verangal, 
white fig* 6, 129 and 130 are From Bald Hill, and the remaining ones (fig. 6, 131 and 
132) are from Manori. 

Other mkratiihs. Fig. 3, 52 b an awl, and fig. 3, 53 and 54 rhomboids* These two types are 
rare. All are from Ycrangah 


^ M. C. Burkitt, S&ulk Africa's Past fit Slant and Paini (Cambridge, ig^S]* 







THE MtCROLlTHtC L\'DUSTRtES OF BOMBAT 

burins 3 » 55 »<> 57 i fig. 6, 99 and loa are from Manort, Bg. 6, 

loi from Marvc ajid % G, too, 103 and >04 from Bald Hill. The Jarger types ai 4 made 
of indurated shale or chert, and the anally ones of agate. ' 

^ '‘“d 62 are core sempeis. 

71 and 7a, the former bemg a composite end and hollow one. ® ^ 

Q>r^Trj«J>ei^nonMes. Fig. 4, 73 ,, a fJafce from a double platform core with platforms at right 

flake ^vmg these two characteristics. Fig. 4, 74 is a batterback 
{a^ss toej, 75 is a discoid (across the base), and 7G is acroa ie face, 
Mtm^bunm Fig. 4, 77 from Ycrangal and 78 from Bald Hill are true micro-burins. Fig. 

4, 79 to hi, ^ from Yerangal, are made by the vertical blow on dorsal or ventral 
surTace, 79 being a miss-hit 

Brads an s^wn in fig. 4, 82 and 84 to ^ and are from various sites. Fig, 4, 8a is an unperibrated 
r from Yerangal ; 88 an jncmnplcic carndian spheroid from Bald HHl ; 00, 
barrel, J^nom a small site northeast of Vehar Lake ; 91, of jodeite, from Jlog island ^ 

rJl 4 i 84 and 85 arc green vilrtoos beads, the former 

rom YerangaL Fjg, 4, 87 is from Manori, 86 from the Amba river and 89 from Pali 
““L tig. ^ 83 IS a fragment of polished flat agate. 

litdge-ehap^ ^ illustrated in fig. 4, 95 to 97, r«pectivdy from Yerangal, Bald Hill and 
JrfUl H1IJ. 

(/tinned These arc found on alt sites, some with a small amount of secondary chipping 
others mth no signs of use other than the removal of small ‘ squitb * due to wear. These 
took should not be ccnRi3ed wth the small untrinuned microUtluc flakes which may 
have been used in composite tools as mentioned earlier. Fig. 3, 58 to 60, all from 
Yerangal, show types of utilized flakes. 


am:ie^t imiA. a'o, e 



Fig. a, i, a* mact-ktcds ; 3, ext ; 4-9, iores — dl Jhm Ttrangd 
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61-72, scraperi; ys-yfi, con'T^uPtnnlion /akts / 77, 79-81, mim-kimjii Teraagat,; 76, 

MUM from Bald HUi ; 8a, 84-94, -A™ tiaTvm iito ,* 83, JnjgmeTti e/ poUshtdfial agalt 
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gS, Mimtrri / gg^ joa, hurimjhm Mmori ; lOO^ 103^ 104^ jam/r™ //i7/ ; I0l| 

jamjfrffin A/#™ ; 105-107, lumt^ ffmn EM Hill ; lofUno, same fiom Monari ; rn aod 
IJ2, JMm from P^khrm / 113, tlmird bs^ks from Morve ; 114^ jaar^ Afaifari / i J5, r i6f 
jam/fom /fairf Hill ,* 117,1 iB, /m/i^^cnV and irape^^ from Bald Nili ; i ig^ ir&pf^ from Afarw I 
lao, fiom Mmori ; lai, btuntid back from Pili Hiil ; same /Torn Amb^ mtr ; raa^ 
1^5. tnangki/ram Batd Hiil ; 126 , ta?, same fi^am Afaaori ; laS, joinf fhm Pokhrm ; lag, 130^ ■ 
drilE from Bald HUt ; 131, 132, seme ff$m Mmori < 
























RE-EXAMINATION of a wooden post from KIRARL 

MADHYA PRADESH ^ 

Bv S, S. Gkosu 

I. INTRODUCTIO^^ 

TN 1921 a wooden po^l me^uring 13 feet 9 inches was accidcntallv discovered bv- 
J-Madhvi ?Va 5 «h" near ihe yillage of KiiSri in District BilSpur, 

nndri^ ™ ^ -n >va<, the signs of Icttct^ were 

nr?hJV unable to decipher the letters, made an eje- 

3 '*i 5 ^ ‘nscripuon Ttic pillar then came to the notice of Sir John Marshal who 
had It removed tcj the Government Museum, Nagpur, where it b still boused 

archaeolomcal point of \dcw this was an important find ; Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri, ivho made a careful palacographic study of the Inscription, assigned the niiKr 
^ the second century A.a He also gLo the n/me of the woo 5 Tdie^r^ Pt'XlZ 
marsupium {L^^mmosaf)^ locally known as bijdsal, ^ r 

In 19^7, Dr. N. P Chakravarli, Director General of Archaeology, atranged to send 

fr^dn te^n ^'n Dr- K. A. Chowdhury, Wood Technologist, ForJi Research 

Institute, Dchra Dun for rc-examination, with the view of finding out whether the timber 
wto actually one of thtwe specified in the BrShmantcal texts as suitable for sacrificial posts 
ihe material s^-as handed over to the author for investigation by Dr. CJiowdhury. ^ 

2. Results of anatomical investioatton 

The superficial appearance qf the wood is rather dark, but there mav have been 
^olouration due to its burtal m mud for centuries. .Mier cleaning the exposeci surface 
Im shown two fairly distinct Jion^thc outer dirty brown, and the inner & red with 
a Drovvnisli hiigc. This colour-differentiation gives the impression of sapwood and heart- 
woob. iJin this has not been confirmed by microscopic examination. The entire wood¬ 
block has been found to be a true hcartwood. The dilTercnce in colour appears to be 
auc to the leaching out of the colouring substances from the outer portion. The wood 
is jatrly close-gramcd and finc-texiured. The outer surface is rougti due to the peeiine 
places tpl. I, t). The inner portion is sound and is very hard, weighing 
u j ^ moisture-content, li is a true diJkstXro^ 

rhe growiA rtfigs are somewhat disiinct to the naked eye (pi. I, 1), and the growth 
marks are characterized b>‘ tlark bands of fibres. The rate of growth is about o rings per 
incji. p^ffs or pcsseis arc snsible to the eye, small to moderate-sized, usually in radial 
^ 2‘5, the pore-pairs often forming radial to obliquely-radial pore-chains (pi. 1 a). 

JJ'WWM are present, filling up the pore cavjdes cither pardally or completely. Trachn^ 

• Epigraphka indica, XV'^III (1925-26}, pp. 152-57. 
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are few and localized round the vessels. S«Ji tissues or pairnchynia cells arc 
tinder a lens Thcv arc usually diffuse, occasionally also iti fine lines, forming an im-gul^ 
^il. 'P'- 1. =. 4 5). vco- !!-«“• v-blr '.nl, 

under ihc microKope. They are frequently aligned m 

and antJcar to be disuncilv smaller in cross-section than the parcnchvma cells. 
are fmc^losely spaced and show as inconspicuous my-flecks on the ra^al .surface. Tlu^ 
^ I”. scSt/aL heterogeneous. Two tymes of rays are rccogm/ablr : (i) un«enate 
with hiffh cells and ffl) mtdtiscriatc with horizontal cclU in the centre and upn^t cc 
at boih^cnds (pi. 1 , 3). Occasionally both types link up forming very deep rays. Guminy 
infiltrations are met with in the rays and parenchyma cells. 


iDENTIFlCATtOS 


4 . DlSCU3SIO>f 

A. Effect of submersion of the mod in mud 


The outstanding analomical features of the wood are that the vessels arc ^rrang^ 
in radial to obUquelv-radial chains, and the parenchyma cells form reticulum the 

rays Moreover, the fibres arc very' thick-walled and well-packed in radial rows, rc\caUng 
a dense nature of the wood. All these anatomical characters indicate its affinity to the 
woods of the faftiilv Sapoitueae and EbettGctac.^ Among these two families, it shows more 
affinity with the former than with the latter. On checking up with all the timbers of the 
family it has been found that the wood under mvcstigauon rescmblithe wimd 

of^MiiCfl latifolia {Syn. Bassia Mfolid) in all the minute anatomical detmh. _ 'Hus timber 
is know-n to the trade as makud, locally known in Madhya P^d^h as Affl/iitw, AM, oioho 
it will therefore, lx- seen that the previous identification ^vith bimat {PUrocarpus marsupturn), 
was wrong. It is quite possible that the main basis for the fiist idenlification was the 
colour, which is somewhat similar in Pttrocarpus mursuptum and Madhuca latijolxa. 


The specimen is no doubt of considerable interest to the archaeologist, but not le^ 
so to the wood technologist, for tl gives an opportunity of seeing the results of long sub- 

may be r«rallc<l that the outer portion of the pillar flaked off when it w'as remov^ 
from the tank and left in the sun. The sp^imen recched in this laIwratop-shows only 
the heart wood. It is, therefore, not possible to say w'hcthcr the peclcd-off portion w^ 
sapwood or hcartwood- .\gain, the specimen shows light colour on die penphen^ and 
d<xp colour in the centre. This naturally gives an impr^ion that the outer portmn h^ 
bccE attacked by some ffingus. But this is not true. No fungal hyphae has been observed 
in anv portion of the wood. Further, the microscopic examination shows that in the out^ 
portion of the specimen the fibres ha^-e undergone considerable changes. The seconda^ 
Wls, which arc normally ihick-ivailed and lignifii^, have disrolved ^-ay, and the filiT® 
have collated and shrunk into an irregular mass (pi. 1 , G and 7}. On the other han^ 
the thin-walled parenchyma cells and the rays have somehow retained their ongmU sha^ 
and are easily recognizable. Furthermore, the inner portion of the specimen has noi 
shown any change in ccU-structure, and this observation has been confirmed by detertnm* 
ing the weight of the wood which was found to be about 60 lb. per cubic foot at 12 per ccnl 


' J. S. Gamble, A Manual of Indian TlfmAm (London, 1922}; R. S. Pearson and H. P. Brown, 
C<immrFciiil Ttmbfrs qJ 11 i93^)« 





RM-EAAMKVA770JV OF J ^VQODMJ^^ POST A7Jf*T/J/ 

whHt sMdmcns* wirrsubmir^e^^ ^ of cases examined in our laboratory' 

rays have been noucetj to be bater pnSrvcd’thLuhf fibJra ' Chemist*^'*^^*"t**^*'*** 
wootis have reported an apparent beChemists-working on ancient 

Moreover, an analysis^* of Sin a vsS^ ^Tf E?ihT 

rays and parenchyma celJs in comparison with the fibres and vessels *thcf^oi^ 

Eghl on S,B p^btr'^ <« «“ '“r tl.n™ some 


B. Afejilion of Madhuca latifolia in aacittii h'Umture 

hr. this tree are not wanting in ancient Indian literatitrJ. Many virtue 

rU ^ \° tree and its products. In the Upniwia-vinin/a,* under Sjc 

action TammaSitnui (gloiy of trc« ), it is said that 'he who plants a mod/Ma tree becomes 
free front ^ disc^es, and by him all the gods, especially the goddess Parvati is pleased 
and ^aufi^ . Again, in the section PtrAi/ra-Xarawa (‘ botanical marvels *) it is stated that 

fh^rr^; are pasted together imS apStd to 

Without seeds within. Furthermore, accordmg to the 
Bj^isanifiita, ^Siih tree near an anthill h an Indicator of underground water b a drv 

it is mentioned as one of the auspicious limber trees 
b preparatton of liquora is also frequently^met with* Sa^rulaf 

in his list of wines which _are appctizmg and acid in taste, mentions «d»«—a kind of wine 

flowers* And Charaka,» in his nine sources of wine, mention! 
flo^er-winc {paskpasaia) prepared from the flowem of madhSJia trees. In the 
pa^a mention is made ot rnadhuka ^honeydiquor) as one of the twelve different kinds of 

™ appeal^ that use of perfume and scent was not 

r"" 'u <hc iLsc of a perfume called mad/mra 

and other flowers is referred to* A remarkable ciFisct of usinu 
UMth-brusli of madhuU tree is given in the BtUiatsanthitd:'^ one is supposed to vet a lant? 
number of children if he cleanses the teeth with a twig of a madhSka See. ^ 


ancient woods'. Report of Sttroiih /iUer90lh«aUUteaktd Congrest 

1 \*r iV&sd Chimist^ (New Yorkj 1946}. 

Fn^io... ^Afialysii of wood raj^ in two hard woods ", IndastriGi 

^ngtwnjfg XX+ nOb 7^ p. jqo. 

t English translalion by G, P. Majumdar (Calcutta, 1536). 

^ G, P, Majumdar, VaffOipdti (Calcutta, 1927). 

G- P, Majumdar, Somt aspects qf /adtojr (Calcutta, 

^ Bid., pp. 4fi. ^ 

® pp* 50. 
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Ancieni literature also ^ives some jiiformaiion on the oj madfi^a wood. In 
Kautilya’s Aftlmastrat^ ntadA^a h considered to be an impertshable woed and cultivated 
in the state forests.® The iUparatm^ includes a specific direction on the coUccHon and 
selection of timber for building purposes. It ^ys that * one should belter useMrees iliat 

are straight, hard-wooded, strong s^d perennial such as iwu, asam, maa/ma, seta . 

It specially mentions madhulm as suitable for posts for buildings. i ■ . * j 

^At present this timber is used for many purposi^. It is suitable for posts and is said 
to be exceptionally durable in water. Besides, it is us^ for hwvy plankings, beams 
scantlings, bridge-construction, oil- and sugar-prcss« and hute of whwls and axles of 
carts. In the light of ihc present uses to which tnadhSka wood is put, it is difficult to say 
for what specific purpose the Kiiari post was actually used ai that 0me, Sastn suggested 
various poSbiliti® ; f I) a sacrificial ; (a) a pillar of ntes ; i g) a 

I j.) a jaj/a^stambha ; and (5) a dhrajit-stambha. .The Brahman^ and Smrius specif) Aegle 
marmthf. Acacia catechu, Butca frouS^a, Cordia myxa imd dcodara as suitable for sacn- 

ficial posts. As madtMa docs not figure m the list, the pillar is not likely to be a sacnhaal 
post. ^Vhatcvcr mav have been its actual puri^ U be reasonably assumed 

that in its selection three main points were takai into consideration ; m the Tml place, 
durability in constant contact with soil and water ; scco^y, strcngih as a^t ; and ibirdly 
suitable grain and texture for writing letters on it. That the wood of Madhuca lalifolta 

meets all these coiidllions there cannot be any doubt. , . , - t r 

I thank Dr. N, P. Chakravarti, the Director General of Archaeology in India, for 
eivinc me an opportunity to examine this inieresting specimen. Grateful acknowledge* 
mem IS due to Dr. K. A. Chowdhury, Wood Technologist, Forest Research Institute, for 
valuable discussions and for extending to me the^benefu of his extensive knowMge on 
ancient woods. My thanks are also due to -Mr. Damar Singh of ihc Wood rcclinology 
Branch for his help in the laboratory. 


EXPLANATlOPi OF PHOTOUICROCRAPHS (PU l) 


I. End*surfacc of the post showing (a) dctcrioralcd and (b) sound portions. Note the growth 

* 2 Transverse section showing the general view. Vessels are m radial paiira and these are 
again arranged in radial chains. Minute black dots arc parenchyma cells, Note their arrangement 

and dUtribution. Scale; X15. ..... e ^ s:,,!-. v*/. 

o. Tanacnttal section showing distinctly heterogeneous type of rays, bcalc . xgo, 

'X'ransverse section showing tyloses inside the vessels, tiniscnate and mulUscnale rays and 

net-like arrangement of parenchyma. Scale : X30. ^ 

5. Same, under high magnification showing the radial arrange mem of fibres. Inc nbr® 

are very thick-wallcd and cloMly packed in groups. Scale : ^ j 

6. Traniiversc section through the deteriorated portion. Compare the structure with sound 

portion (dense) as shown in no. .p Scale : X30. r 1. ci i. ji. 

7. Samr under high magnification to be compared with 5- Most of the fibres have dis¬ 
integrated, ,1 few remaining ones are visible here and there. The black portions indicate the position 
of the collapsed fibres. Scale I X 1 lo. 


* Kautilya's ArthaJdstra, English translation by R- Shamasasiry, second edition (Bangalorei 

> 9 ^®)*^ is also mentioned among the ananyafai trees both in the C/iaraka-iaaihitd and in 

iukrunltit Samd Bi^kj of the Hindus^ XVI (AUnhab^d,. I 9 H)' 

s Somi Aspects of Indiim Cwiliz^rit p- 257* I 
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Seftions oj thf woodeji fiosi fisn) Ai’iari ( p. aoj 
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geographical and factors in bsdian 

By Cp StVARAifAWURTT 

I NDIAN iconograpliy teems with problems that merit a careful «udv Tk^ ■ i 

dbcartXfmiS'*' =Zt 

n™ Umc to tima. In aiblion to the diffetences due to chronoloriSj r^S, Z 
^aphical factor brgeljr contributoi to variation! in irnn o p ra phi^ 

IndS^ Th^^'r r^k'^ din^ent manifcstaiioji^ in the same pcriocl in diirerent parts of 
India. The study of the» dtlfeiences. due to aife and locality.'^is of great 

EARLY FEATURES 

% r earliest depiction of deities more than a sinete pair of arms is unknown Thi* 

^ fevv existing images of the first two ccitiijrics before and after the Christian era are simntia 

-present an S^mlnur^TcoToSy 
^ conmira one during the succeeding centuries. The cults of ^I^ra 
of fTnhii-i^ a^udeva an^Siva are the most important in the two centuries B. C. V temples 
Balarama are mentioned by Patanjali' (second centurv B C t anJ a 
T"" f invocation of Vasndei-^ 

dJ? tBalarama). The f^mom kalpa-druma from Besnagary Gwalior, now in 

Calcutta, miusl have formed the capital of a pillar {dhmja-iiambfi^ 
st^ m front of a temple of Kubera. Jn it we find the earliest represinudonsTthi 

fawlv^ - of ihe god of wealth. The palm-capital from 

^Wd>a, also in Gwalior, doubtless adorned a temple of Sadkatshana. One of die carlLt 

^ back to Smiga age, is preserved in the Lucknow Museum, 

temple of Kamadc^'a, so often referr^ to in Sanskrit literature, has survived but we 
Biinaga'f ^ ^ crocodile- (maiara-) capital of about the same age, also 

Vishjiii and most other deities in medieval sculptures is absent b the 
wrarbl^l however, is described in the Tajumda as ashnMta, or one 

® representation of Siva at Gudimallam, which is assigned to about 

'* “nic turban was the only 
muktita^mani or hcad-gcm was wrapped in the turban 
T'' ; 5 ankarshaoa in the Lucknow Museum mentioned above 
'cars a turban, Tike the other deities of the period {fig. t, A). Even Sakra, traditionally 

’ Ftds^ Dfuinapali^RSmd-^tJmsndm, MahabhOshfa, ed, F. Kiclhora (Bombav 18021 I n 
Anhoioltfgteal StiTsej> a/ [Vesimt India, V (Lopd™, 1883J, p, 60. S', J, , p- 436* 

Ihc Ime-drawings ill xi5trating the arti(" ^ . 


artieJe are by the author. 
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Fig. I, 0, ijM ai ushidskm {weaiiiig a turban)^ fiem GuJii^Iiata ; b, SalaratnH as ush^Ufua, iit Lucknoip 
Museum ; £, Satya as wA^uAfn, Jritm BhSjM ; d, Indra as ashaUhiHy from Bfajd 












GEOCPAPf/ICAL AAfD CHROAVLOGICAL FACTOJtS 

Slnchi'^Jng! ^ representation at 

the gates at Sanchi tiself i fiff |he turiran ofSakra in the iater sculptures on 

Satavahaiia sculptures t d) lakra ^^thura and later 

-tl:“ 

hnne ^ Called by Vajrapani in all GandhSra sculpture is shaped like i 

LSdiai^!ie?atiiL^"^BSrii^?arlv^^^^ Dadhichi, femous in 

konda, the iltundcrbok is three^pronged"arbSh SJXVfig ? A^"’a^ fc'T’ 

in medieval sculptures {fig. sTV-j), ^ ^ t>iat continues 


Fig. 3 . Ref^fs^iati^ {ihmdM) 1 a, « bon^fiom Gcf^dham ; b-d, ^ a tWftwW tttabo^ 

respectively from AmaedMtU Ellon and Chidmbanm firree prongea teeapon. 

(fur representations, for example at ikKih^gava and Bhaja 

■' ^ chanot drawn by only four horses and/lm retinue la 

m simple ; but he wears the Ajnfa in medieval sculptures and the free movement of his 
for w"* sculptures becorna frozen into the stereotyped pose oT AAafaidmuAha 

deit\‘ lotuses by their stalks, which becomes a distinguishing characteristic of the 

rn»r rroresentations of Ganeii have only a single pair of arms, riimrcstviih 

li tr^rM T beginnings of the form of GanS should 

dwarf ^ aksha wjth elephantine face from an early rail-coping at .^maravati 
^luch Showti early features like the ab«tnce of crown, a naturaf ammal-hefd and aS 
Cm andlf"- I ‘ be recalled that %a-ga^ form the model for the dwarf Yaksha 

BhunJTra ^ 5- sculptures from 

mi^ra these features, including only one pair of arms, arc still present, but at Dcoearh 

the direction of an additional pair of arms. The Ga^ida bSdc 

‘ hal 'f'V W«;cni Chajukyan cave at Badami (sixfhcentmv) 

^ and similarly the colossal Garieias at Biccavol Godavari 

ofar^c Eastern Ghalukyan territory generally lack the additional pair 

wi arms and look CKtremcIy naturai m the disposition of the limU The natural shape of 
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the elephant-head continues till the end of the early Choja period [pi. IV A), and till about 
the eleventh-twclfth centuries nowhere do we find a Gaiie^a with an unnaiurally-shaped 
elephant-head. 

The complex Buddhist pantheon of the mcdie^’al period is unknown in the earliest 
sculpture. Buddha, invariahfj- represented by a symbol before die Christian era, is first 
portrayed in anthropomorphic form about the cud of the first centurj', when at Mathuri 
he is represented with a single sinistra! curl (fig. 4, fl) or a line above the forehead (fig. 4, 
b) . In Gandbara sculptures he lias a vtaxy knot of hair (fig. later Rushan and 

Gupta sculptures represent the protuberance on his skull and small curls all over the head 
(fig. 4, (/). The flame above this is a feature added in medieval sculptures (fig. 4, tf), more 
popular in South than in North India:. 


F10. 


4 ^ 


I 


In the earliest sculpture one searches in vain for the j/aJnopavi(a, which became an 
invariable feature in all later representations. Tlic only semblance of ihayajii&padta which 
we find occasionally in early sculptures is the vastfti-yajTiopaFita or the upper cloth worn In 
jajno^ii'/ii-fashion to the left (fig. 5, fl-A) in accordance with the description in the 
I'ajurveda. In very' early sculptures from Bharhut, Bodh-gaya, Amaravad and Sanchl 
there are representations of this type, which in medieval sculptures occasionally replace* 
the regular jajSofravtta on the representations of Dakshina-murU or Brahma. 

For the first time in Ikshvaku sculpture (third century) the jsjnopauita appears, long 
and composed of pearls (fig. 7, a and A), answering to the description ot mutiid-^ajiiopaDUa 
of RaUd 9 sa.^ This type, the vastra-^ajBepaj^tla and the ajitta-j^ajnopavita (fig. 6) described 
in the Vedas occur in Gupta and medieval sculptures. In the paintings and sculptures 
of Ajanta the charm of the mtikia-yajrSopauita is seen at its best (fig. 7, tf), though it continues 
later in Chaluk^'an and Pallava-’Cho|a sculptures (fig. 7, d and r). A double-bell clasp 
(fig. 8) with ribbon and tassels (fig. 9) distinguishes the yajno^auita of the early medievd 
period in South India ; it is shap^ like a sinuous band, which separates into strands in 
later sculpture in South India (fig. lo). When this ^Jrtopamta runs over the right arm 
of a deity it suggests a very' early medieval date for sculptures in South India and the 
Deccan (hg. 11). The development ofomamcnial motifs is clearly indicated by the changes 
in the Pallava, Choja and other periods in South India not only otjfajSopapiia (fig. 13, 2) 
but of xuvarna-vai/ioJishaka fig, 13, i), udara-bandka (fig. 13, a), kalisStra (figs, 12 and 13, 3) 
and the arrangements of drapery and tassels. 


' KurndTOiamihaca, VI, fi. 



Forms aj Buddha's tisk^hha : a-h, Xhtkwd ; o^Jrom GandiiSm ; dfrom Sdmdth ; e^Jtom MgspailiHom 
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CSOCJiAPHICAL AJiD CHROJVOLOGJCAL FACTORS 


I 



Fic. 5, Tajitopatfltit in etolh form : jr, Jhm 
Paiiia I h, Jnm KweripSkkatn 



Fio> 6. YajHepasitB bt dm-skin 
firm^ Jrtm Dtogarh 




7 * tnjitBpaiSta h/t ^eari~stTing form ,* A, Jiom AstmSead ; b, fnm Nigdrjamkonda ; f, from Ajonfa 
d, foam BddSmi ; t, in Madras Museum 










AACIEJ/T iJ^DIA, SO, ^ 




Fro, lo. Tajfhpaeit^i as simiQtis Fio^ ii. TajM&pmAlif rmning fl^rr Fio. 12* KaHsniraf saitpt^ff 
bartd^ sctdphiTf in ihs rigftt arm^ sc^pturt M^as Afusmffi 

Ahdras Musfum in Aladrcs Mtatum 








GEOGRAPHICAL A,S'D CHRO,\OLOG!CAL FACTORS 


Fig. 



* 3 . I, su}}BTpa-&akakskaka : a,/nm Mahd^ipurtim, b,Jhm Tanjort ; tad tdsra-baiu&a^ 

a,Jhm TinuhinipaHi, 6,/nm Taigorf / 3 , kalistltrift Ot jhm Ma/^intiparsmt btfrom Tanjert 
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Gajalaksbim, described as carved oo the door-lintels of Ravapa^s f«rAM‘t-i>alacei 
Tu Lanka by Valmiki^, is a very popular motif repeated on the ^tes of SSnchi (pi. II B) 
a,nd represents Lakshmi as standinn or seated on trie lotus and being bathed by elephants.; 
Lakshmi here has a single pair of arms, though in later sculpture she may have two 
(pi. II A) or even four hands and not only carries lotuses in a conventional manner but is 
seated in a rather stiff padmMOna pose. . , 

The representation of river-goddesses, of which Gai^ga and \ atnuna arc the most 
famous and occur frequently in Gupta and medieval sculptures of northern and ccnwal 
India, can be traced back to a concept of the godded of plenty, a concept m which Sri- 
Bhu and Nadi-devatSs are commingl^, and a beautiful damsel carrying food in a plate 
and w'atcr in a jar standing on a makarHj Gahga’s vehicle, suggests the goddess of food, 
water, plenty and prosperity. An identical iconographic concept of this deity is represent¬ 
ed at Mathura and Amaravati {fig. 14)- Divested of the food-plate or the sa^a (corn) 
symbolizing Prithi\'i and with only the water-jar in her hand and standing on her vehicle, 
the goddess is identical with the Nadi-devatS, At AmarS-vati, both the river-goddesscs- 
on either side of a central theme stand on makara^ which in the earliest sculptures was the 
common vehicle for all Nadi-devatas (pi. II D). Tn later days the niakam came to he 
associated only with Gahga, and in Gupta sculpture the tortoise appears as the vehicle 
of Yamuna. 


Fio. 14. Dmnsth canymgjood md water, tesputively Jnrn AiathurS and Amardead 


‘ Rdjjtiya^a, V, vti, 14. 
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PLATK II 




B 



D 

A and B, Gnjaitdishmi, rtsludistiy from MahabaUpurtim, ChingUpat, and Hanchi, Bhopal; C, GwgS on 
door-jamb, from Td^pain; D, river-g 6 ddtCs,froin Amdoali rail (Briiis/i Mutfunt) 








PLATE 111 Tojactphtt IV 



C D E 

fmm B^dh-gay^; fi^m S\i^7yan3rkQii^ Tmjm; Cj fmm Bihat [Indim Muitum) t U, 
Bmgal {Indian Mustum); E ,Rajaiihan 











PLATE IV 



Gantsa: A^/r&m Bicmvoti B^/rm Tanjm (Xfadrm Musium) ; C,/rnw 

from Fff^dm, Xorth Bengal ihdian Mu-^fum) 







PLATE V 
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I 

C. Vdjdhl^jT{}m Jdjpur^ Cuttack 


B, ChamunM^ from Jdjpui^ Cuttack 
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As one tile imposing of South Indian icmpics. one sees on diher side 

representation of a woman standing on maJcars and holding a thick 

&kga wUh caHj .™'rf“?3^Tai^KVa7d&c,?' 

Wly and lincnUar h.adg«v“ SZalni^tanl^ad ”d%“ 

Side and with a crow-banner, attracts attention, i^is deity, known as JvSa b the 
?lfur' misfominc evcr>'ihtng inauspicious ; she is therefore considered 

of Lakshmi. the gotidess of fortune, whose cider sister she is iS 

pcnotls shnnes lor jyeshtha were freely erected. In almost every Chola temple of renute 
feTfoto^lis^se/^^"*^’ Chola or Vijayanagara period onwards her woiSbip 

.nd In Sapia-matrikas have had their representations, 

and in the early ones all the Matrrkas are youthful goddesses (pL V A). Tlic bcautv of 

caring childrca on thdr lip, i, bef otemnd'L .be BrSl^anical civ^ 
t ; ff" Varahi here a human face, and Chamundl is not d,e fearful 
emaciated skeleton that she ts in later sculptures. 


LATER REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


SCrya 

fnrm ^ 3 <lcily IS can'cd mav determine the 

as early (pi HI A), for in later representations the chariot has seven hones. Si^iilarJv 
with bare feet can at once be recognized as being from South India I'pl. Ill B> 
w the D^can and can be distinguished from his aNorth Indian representations'widi toi^ 
t^ts (pi. Ill C) probably following the direction given in the BrifiaaaMits that Surva 
snould nave tiic northern dress 


, rcprtMcntauons of Surva from North India a great retinue is alwa>3 shown 

a.s attending on Inm : Danda and Pihgala, one a scribe and the other an aide-de-camp 
stand braidc him on cither side, and his wives, Clibavik and SuvarchasJl, flank him’ 
Arana drives his chariot drawm by seven horses, which'arc shown like the pigs yoked to 
the chanot of the Buddhist goddess of dawn, MarTclu, whose concept is based on that of 
Surva, Other attendants of Surva are two amazons carrving a drawn bow and arrow 
to shTOt at and clMpel darkness. Sometimes more attendants arc represented, but Danda 
and I’lngala, ChhSya and Suvarchasa and especially the amazons arc always found in 
repres^tations from Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan (pi. HI Ej, Gujarat, Orissa, Bihar and 
DcngaJ (pl. Ill D). Tlie amazons occur even in the early medieval sculpture at Ellora 
and this feature, though essentially a North Indian one, is found as far south as the Hoysala 
area, Chhayi and .Suvarchasa arc represented every where except in the Tamil country 
Where their representation is very rare ; SQrya is here shown almost always alone, bereft 
ot retinue and ivith neither the chariot beneath his feet nor the horses. Even in late 


*9®9}* ^ fMiutgrap}^ of Buddhist and BrShma^cal jhif^iurrr iVi iht Dacai M\istam (Dacca, 
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* 

Chalukyan sculpture from the Tdugu and Kanarese disiricts the queens and the horses 
are not omitted. 

Ganesa 

Gancia in the Telugu ipl. IV A) and Kanarese districts (pU IV C} is ^ily di^ 
linRuished from Ganeia in Chola territory (pi. tV The ^ 

disSJ^ct and the Gane^ from Bengal (pi. IV D) and Biliar ^ Tn^thl 

the trunk of Gane^a alone, its disposition betrays the l^aht> of the ngu^c. In the 
Tamil country' the Ganesasof the Pallava, Chola and slightly later periods are titstingmshcd 
bv most of lire length of the trunk running down vertically on the paunch and finally 
much thfsw^ in the left pabS ffig. 15. ^). 
disiricis on the other hand, has the entire trunk turned to the Icf^vilh a curve at the up 

which rists on the bowl of sweets in the lefl hand (fig. < 5 . » 0 * 

of the Orissa school sometimes twirls slantingly and sinuously towards the bowl in his 

loft hand 3 of Ganda, ihc pnsm^ for 

goddesses and juvenile deities, is specially used [%. 15, 2). But m 

uons in the ^Vestc^n and the Eastern Chalukyan area, the crovm is absent and the clephan^ 

temples are fashioned in a natural manner (fig, 15, i tf) The 
S thc Gupta sculpture at Deogarh, JhansI District {%. 15. J «), wihout 
cmlKidi^ Supta tradition and is the »urcc of ^^ispiration for the 

area. , Like Siva 
a feature absent 

S,mp^U?ery*^rly"sculptures from iltc'Kanarese districts a^^ f ^ a'JS 
rive as the profuse pearl and gem-set jewellery i^orning this deity in late ^ha^^yan and 
Hoysala sculpture (fig. 15. * ^)- 1 '^ J^va, Gapesa s headgear has a skull on it and he 

seated that the soles of his two shon legs come together. 



Tuf, Sapta-matrik^ 


The representation of tlie Sapta-mairikas also 
chronological divergences. In early Pallava representation of the group 
Nolamba sculptures of about the ninth cctitur)' (%. iGj A) and even m ciirh Gho ^ 
sculptures (fig.^i6, a) and later in the Tamil country, ChSmun^a is represenas a youth¬ 
ful woman with disheielled hair and wearing naga-kachahattdha (br^t-band ofserp^nt^ 
and kapSla-:yajn(>pai'ita {joj^opavita of skulls). But in 

those fimni the Kanarese districts and m the ones from OrKsa and ^ 



>ckaras her vehicle’in South India and the Deccan, In the representatm^ 
and Benral, a corpse is placed beneath her with a jacIpl close to it. One of the fin^ 
representations of ChamundS answering to thi.s dracription is from Jajpur On^ 
(d 1 V B). At Ellora ChSmunda has the owl as her vehicle, as the PuTvakaramgama require 
her to be represented. The early human sculpture for Varabi is replaced by a boars 
head in medieval sculpture (pi. V C). 
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a 


b 


2 


3 


Fio. ,5, 




Form&f trunk and mwfi of ^ 1, d, ftrm Dragark, from Baddaii^ r* from HnirkU ; 

2 t a> Jrom TimchiropalHf Ihc^ tn Madras J^fus^um ; 3* tfj Jh>m Altdchaitngsm^ k, from Onssa^ 
p, from Bihar * 




A^'C1E^~^ /AX)M, .va & 



a 



b 


Fjg, ^6. ChSmu^a, iR Madras Masmm 


Mahishamakdin! 

The representation of MaJiishamardini as attacking the demon (with a human body 
and a bu^alo's head), riding a lion and carrying weapons in her hands, is popular in the 
early medieval sculptures of^uth India and dte Deccan, as is seen in the famous Mahisha- 
mardini panel at ^ahabaltpuram (pi. VI A) and a nmilar panel in the rock-cut temple 
at Ellora (pU V'l B)’. Tlic other scene, namely cutting off the head of the buflalo^cmon, 
is also frequently represented. The goddess standing on a btiffalo is as peculiar to Java 
as the form standing on the buflfato’s severed head is to South India (pL VI C). The act 
of cutting off the head of the buflato is a more popular theme w-ith the northern sculptor, 
and this is found depicted all over Uttar Pradesh, Bihar (pL VII A), Bengal, Orissa and 
the ChSjukyan area. 


KalI 

In the early specimens of South India, in both the Tamil and die Kanarcse areas, 
the ^carly medieval sculptures of bLali and Chi.munda show her with flaming hairs, the 
kafidla-^jnapacfta, ndga-ktuhatandha and a special characlcristic, the fireta-kupdata, a ring 


' R. P. Chanda, ‘Meiliev*al Indian Sculpture', Ae- Rep., Arth, Sarv, Ind., 1939-30 (1935), p- 
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PLATE VI 



D 

Mahishamardini : 


At/wm Mahabatipuram, ChingUptU; B,>o/n Eihta. Hydftahad; 
C, ftota Kutnbt^i^am, Tanjere 




PLATE VII 


To J's€e piati ViU 





V, hrnishamardimjfcm DulinU Mwbham Museum); B, Pdn>otl,fTom jSmbatun^Jai, 

Madras Museum); C, from ManMi, RajshShi {ftdjshaki Museum); D,/rem Muhammadpur, Ttppti<» 

[Indian A/itf«fiFi) 











Tejart plait VII 


PIj\TE V'JII 




B 

^ 7^ C 


Agni: A, w Mntirai Museum; B,from IJihar 


C, A'afagrafuiSt/nn OorakAfiur 




PLATE IX 


To face 



Bralma: .Korlh Htn^al i Indian .Uitr^in) ; C.fiam Banaras {Indian Mustum); 

D, from Past^tUioH, TffnjoTf 
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over me nglit arm. The Chamun^a of the Ssipta-matrika group from Satvarnanralam 
(South Arcot D,itnct)» now preserved in the Madras MilseuiS; is a good SSeTth^ 
P^ava representation of die deity. In all periods Chamug^ia is repisented io?he Tandl 
dismcts with no^al phy^cal proportions, while in the Kanarcse districts la cr medicvi 

IS still normal, as it is not so late and conforms to the standard of the Ellora MatrikSs 
which arc a century earlier in date. ftiatrjKas 



Fio. 17, CMmu^a, Jhm Sa^mmgalarn (Madrai Afmfum) 

pARVATi 

goddea is represented in South India with a single pair of arms, she holds 
the IHd-kamala or sportive lotus in one hand, vvhlle the other hand hangs free in hla jjost- 
tton when shp is standing {pi. VII B), or rests on the scat when shc« sealed. UTicn she 
» leprcsenicd with four arms, one pair of arms carries the pHa (noose) and ankusa (goad), 
^ilc the other pair is either in abhaja and mrada or carries thccanc'bow and flowery arrows. 
Inc rosan,', flower, Ahhayaand varadaa\so engage the four hands of the deity in some cases as 
also the ratna~kalaia (pot of gems) and the lotus. She may be shown wearing either a jVtfd- 
tn^ufa or karapda-miiXit(a. In the sculptures from Bengal it is mostly the rosary, a peculiar 
tndent, raina-kaiasa and varada that determine the dispoiition of hands of the deity (pi. 

C). ^ Thc^ tjarada-hand sometimes carries a fruit or flower. Sometimes she is 
shown with a single pair of arms (pi. VII D). The ja(a-mukii(a is also always present, 
though there is a pearl-ornament over it. The karanda-mukuta never occurs here: in fact 
Jt is unknown in the sculptures of these parts. 

Consorts of deities 

In all cases where two wives occur with a deity in South India, as in the Case of 
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Vishnu, ihe principal one, always W the right, wears a kucha-baadha (breast-band), some- 
times beautifully ornamented (figp t8)- Bill in the of Siva^ even though Uang^a and 
Pan^ati are both present, the kiwlm-bandlm on Par\^^ti is absent, as Gahga does not appear 
beside Si™ but on his locb. In all normal casses, however, where two wives arc pn^enl^ 
such m Sri and Bhudevi, VaJlI and Devasena, Rukmini and Satyabhama, the consort 
to the right has the kucka-tandh^- This feature is absent in North Indian sculpture. 



Fig. i8, Dup^^ithn flf 

kucha-tandha {bnd^-bimd} 

&n Devi, in Mcdrm 
Afusfum 

The consorts of Vishnu are Sri and Bhudm everywhere except in sculptures of 
northeastern India, where it is Sri and Sar^-ati on eitiver side. Sarasvati is moit 
commonly known as the spouse of Brahm^ and it is rather surprising to and her m Beng^ 
sculptures as a consort of Vishnu. The tradition of representing Vishnu with Sri and 
Sarasvati seems to be fairly old, as is seen in an early medieval sculpture jin the Daei? 
Museum, the date of which is indicated by harp-type of vina in the hands of Saras\'aU, 
a type never found in sculpture after the ninth century. Even on a type of Gupta comi 
iLl (fig. 19) the king is shown seated on a co^ch with two goddessa, presumably representing 
Sri and Sarasvati, approaching him from cither side. Excepiions to the general mlc ^ 
^ri and Sarasvati as spouses of Vishnu in north-eastern sculpture are to lie seen in wc 
representations of Vishnu from Sahebganj (Santal Parganas) and SSgardighf (Murshida* 
bad District), in which Sri and Bhudevi flank the god. 

Acsi 

In early medieval representations of Agni all over India that follow earlier . 

tions the common features are that he has only a single pair of arms and that either in* 
flames are present as a crown as in a early Chola sculpture from, the Madias Museuni 
(pi. VIII A) or are all over his body as in a sculpture from Bihar in the Indian Museuiii 
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{pi. V lII B). This laitcr method of reprcsentalion follows the earlier Kushan tradmnn 
from Mathura In the representations of Agni in South India a beard k unknown but 
in B har and Ben^l ,he Wrd ,s an invariable factor. Even in one V^hr^cldem 
pamtirips of Agni by one of Bengal’s reputed painters of the nesv re\ivalist school the rnrm 

of Agn. B so ™„.xivod th^st .ho boani'sfo only with .ho sh^ of ,h™vS 
m producing .ho nnuK-ofloc. m tho piemro. • Horo dto dopSn of .ho ™ hads^r 
scion anns and ihroe le^ folW d.c la.or iradiUon popular all cm;r diTlSid 1 


The plamets 

, , of pl^ets in South India is never in a row as in North India 

ipi. V III C). The position of each planet is defined^ Surya being at the centre and the 
other eig^ planets at the corners and in between on all the fou? sides. Some may b? 

t rr^ ip}- A). Though in South Indian sculp- 

2 t- casing lotuses and with the iA«-«i««d«/fl^luminous 

djsc bchuid his head}, Chandra m North India carries a gadd in one of his two hands. 

if'u I j • ^ other planets are shown with only two hands each. Rahu is deoteted 
all head and just iw^ arms. The head is crowned with snake-hoods, as is usual M over 
India, the face usclf being fnghtful and grizaly. The hands arc held downwards as if 
m the act of pouring something ; and, when we remember tliat the prescribes 

a sacnfiaal pit as his scat, the hands in pushp^^puia as if ofieritig ahmi should surest the 
pit. It IS also possible that th^ p^c of tlic hands suggests the act of eating, as aGoordiog 
to Bharata 8 (IX, 1^45) samjuia-kasta indicates eating. A sculpture from the 

Kavagrahas Irom the Rajshahl Museum shovs-s the moon in the hands of RShu and 
this makes the scene of eating very clear. In North Indian sculptures, moreover, the 
planc^ arc alwayti represented in a row in separate lltUe pajicb one beside the other 
and the whole fneze senses as a lintel of the entrance of a shrine, usually in the mganwhan 
(Iront porch). This is an essential difference between the representations of Navagrahas 
in North and South India. 


Local ottmEs 

A number of deities are purely local ; an instance is Hariharaputra, the son of Siva* 
and Mohinl (Vishtju). Representations of this deity arc very common in SoutJi India, 
specially in the Tamil districts and Malabar, but are not found elsewhere. The North 
Indian ddly Re vanta is equally unknown in South India and the Deccan; similarly, 
Manas^, so popular in Bengal, is unrepresented elsewhere. 


Brahsia 

Like all deities who are especially called tridaJas or ' ageless *, the youthful 
representation of Brahmd. is common in central and eastern India. But in Chajukyan 
sculptures and medieval sculptures from Gujarat and Rajastlian BrahmS is represented with 
*t beard like an old sage, emphasizing the PUamaha (grandfather) aspect of the god. In 


‘ Painting of Agni 
(bondon), pL facing p. 


by Xandalal Bose, reproduced in D. A. Mackenzie, tniiaa Mj/tk and Legend 
flO. 
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early sculptures from the B&dami-Aiholc region, however, the beard is totally alisent, in 
accordance w^iih tlie earlier Gupta tradition, as in the bronze image in the Karachi 
Museum and on the representation on a lotus in the Seshasayin panel from Deogarh 
ipl XI A). E?camplcs of bearded Brahma come from the District, DhSrwar, 

Gujarat, K^lanjar, Soparft, etc. Even in Bengal there are rare instances of bearded 
representations^ But he is shown there as pot-bellied and somewhat dwarfish (pi. IX 
B and C), a Jaie medieval North Indian tradition, absent in South India, where his body- 
contours are as slim as those of any other deity (pL IX D), 


Fio, an. 



Sian&limtya md kufha-bwisdhc as naming far h€a^ts w, Bfngal ^d T^mit s£utptm<f 



Fio, 21. [hdrapaia w€sriag yajrtopamia in Jlawer^garlmd fim ; a, /Tom 
Kdonlpdikam ; A, frmn Vijayawada {Acj^A in Madras Muimm) 



« b 


Fio, 22. A/uA of holding 
wraponj : 
naSuralf sculptnfi 
in Madrid 
Musemi,* 

kariarfmuhho* 

hraa^i Aa * 

Afadras 
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Clothing, ornamentation and weapons 

A flowing cloth, shown by a wavy line over the chest in the upHBtia fashion or over 
the thighs in the aniarpa (lower garm^t) fashion, mostly in the case of male deities and 
soinctimes as the stanptanjAi (rovenng for the breasts) of goddesses, is peculiar to the Pala 
sculpture of Bengal (fig. ao, a), whwe the finest Dacca muslin, the most coveted cloth for 
aristocratic use, was produced until recently. 

Sometimes IcKal peculiarities travelled from one area to another. An exampte 
tfth« » the special type of late Pallava sculptures found in Kaveripakitam (North Arcot 
^tnct), where many Chalukyan influences may be noticed in the local style. Thus 
the thick roll oTjyajnopavita with flowers, especially large lilies, at regular intervals running 
over me right aim of the Pallava dvarapaim (fig. at, a) from KAveripakkam is typical of 
^ly Ghajukyan sculptures, as in the colossal inscribed figure of aitamfin/a from Vijayawada 
(Krahna District) (fig 2j, executed by a sculptor in the court of the early Eastern 
Lhalukyan kings of Vehgi. The intricately'worked ornamentation and special pcarl- 
decorations arc all reminiscent of the Ch^ukyan style. This influence is accounted for 
by the Raslurakuta inroads into Pallava territory during the time of the last kings of the 
dynasty^ the evidence of influence in nrt and architecture in places like Kaveripikkani 
lend additional support to the epigraphical evidence for the military conquests. 






23 , Formj of o/iktda +* i, 0^ m 

Modras Afusium, seuiptarefrom 
UdmeJoaram / 2 ^ ^ipturi from 

Hakbfd 



Fio. 24^ Forms qf pdio : fmn Tomil 

ana / at sculpture from Aiholtf ht smipmn 
ftm Hi^Md 
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While weapons are carried in Fallava and early Chola sculptures in a natural way 
and the weapons themselves are realistically represented (Hg, AS, a), in later sculptur<p^i| 
they are earned between the first two fingers in the kartaritm^a pose (fig. 22, and ait j 
conventionalized and deformed beyond recognition. Thus the ankitia (goad) and pah ' 
(noose) in early sculptures are true pictures of an elephant-goad (fig. 23, t a and 2} and 
a noose mostly a serpent-noose (fig. 24, i and 2 a), but in later sculptures the goad 
becomes an unrecognizable barreUshaped object (fig. 23, i fr) and the noose looks any¬ 
thing but what it is intended to be (fig. 24, i c and 2 b). In Chajukyan and Hoysala 



Fig. 25. 



j, iolits held HI natuTst fashvm, sculpture fiam BijSpur (Madras Museum) ; cowh-sktU held ia 
madded tripataka past, sculpture Jrctn Mysore {Madras Mtiseum) 



Fio. s6. Multiple wristlets witkaul and zeitA eross^hiod, sculptures respecHtefy in Madras and Indian Mustunti 






I geographical chroj^ological factors 


xjilpturcs the weapons that were originally carried in a natural manner in the earliest 
\Vestem Ch^ukyan sculmurcs from BadSmi. Aiho}c. etc., come to be carried in a 

^ oUripatm {fig, 25, h). This ScE 

mode of hand is found in other late medieval North Indian scuiniures as well as in 

SVirW India Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Skrngal and is'pani- 

^into&t all sculptures except those^from 
the Chaiiikjan area and Gmarat the decorated and peculiarly-elongated tail-omamcnt 
weapons IS absent. The elongated decorative tail-ends of weapons are one of the 
' 5 * sculpture The decorative pcarl-omamentation and 

chubby figures are the distinguishing traits of late Chalukyan and Hoysala sculptures which 
« uf * the longest and most decora ted and udara-bandiia, bcaudfullv pearl-sct 

necklets, siniiiarly nch crow ns, elaborately worked k<t\isutra and wristlets and ^anklets 
composed of many nngs somelimes united by common cros^-bands (fig, 26). Such 




Fio. 1^ Forms of muhita (finjowt) : a, kara^o, hronzf in Madras MuiSmm^ r<z/]!itf^ s€u!p^t from 
Hahbidf mukti!a-€im-dhamm£lfaf sadptiSTr in Indian Museum / 2^ forms of dhammiito {anwmeniot 
coifurej : scidptures in Madras AiuM/Of Midpturr in Indian Museum 
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profuse ornamentation, absent elsewhere, is as peculiar to the Ranarese districts as tlic 
wavy marks of muslin cloth is to the Pala sculptures of Bengal (above, p. 37}. The 
kamtda-muAuta is the favourite head-dress for goddesses in the Tamil area (fig, ay, i e). 
In Cha[ukyan sculptures the crown is a rich and elaborate one (fig. 27, i i} ; a new lypc- 
of head-dress from Bengal is illustrated in fig. 27, 1 f. The kela-handha or d/iiimmilfal of 
the same type as in some ^uih Indian images of goddesses like Sita, Rukmini and 
Satyabhaina {fig. 27, 2 0-6), is found in some Bengal representation? of goddesses, specially 
Manasa (fig. 27, 2 c). 

VlSH-XU 
Sianding Jigures 

# 

In the representation of Vishnu as a stkdna-marti or sianding figure, some of the 
tw'cntyfour forms arc favourite in certain marked areas. The twentyfour forms of Vishnu 
may be distinguished according to the disposition of hiWta (conch), chakra (wheel), gada 
(club) and padma (lot^) in the four hands of the deity as described in the ^adum-purdna. 
The usual form of Vishnu In Tamil districts shows the chakra in the upper right hand, 
sankha in the upper left, gadd in the lower left and padma in the lower right hand. The 
lower right hand, however, from the earliest images ontvard shows an ahhaya^ and the 
lotus is generally shown in that hand. In later sculptures the padma is dispensed with, 
Thtt form of Vishnu (pi. X A) conforms to the description of Vasudeva in the Padma‘- 
Parana or of Janardana in the Agm-pvctdna and the fUipmtandaaa. In Hoysala sculptures 
from Mysore, Kc^ava figures shoe ing ianAAd in the upper right hand, chakra in the upper 
left, gadd in the lower left hand and padma in the lower right occur frequently. But in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal, the usual VUhnu is the Trivikrama ty'pe carrying gadd. 
in upper right hand, chakta in the upper left, iankka in the lower left hand and Affdhnr in the 
lower right (pi. X B). 

Though the third eye appears on the forehead of Siva in sculptures all over the land, 
there is no such mark on the forehead of Vishnu as he does not possess the third eye. A 
/lY^-mark, how'cvcr, may be noticed in the figures of Vishnu in South India from the 
V'ijayanagara^ period onwards, but this, like all other sectarian marks, is absent before that 
age. The namam-markt or^ the sectarian Vaishnaviic mark, for Vishnu and the triple ’ 
horizontal stroke for Pidari (R^li) and other Saivaite deities arc sure signs of very late 
workmanship. Occasionally in early South Indian bronze images a costlv gem was set in 
the forehead of Siva or a golden streak forming tilaka was inlaid in the forehead of Vishnu. 
But in Bengal and Orissa the tilaka of Vishnu, like the third eye of Siva, is almost always 1 
present e\'en in early medieval sculptures. 

.SVjAfliflyifir 

In the representations of Vishtju as Seshaiayin in the Tamil districts the coils of 
the snake Sesha are depicted lengthwise (pi. X C) but in the earliest representadons of 
the seventh century' at Mahabalipuram 'pi. Xt B) the coils appear crosswise and arc 
lienee shorter ^ but though crosswise they arc coiled like a spring. This crosswise 
arrangement of the coils, one beside the other, is also a peculiarity of North Indian sciilp" 
turra, a very early representation, of Gupta ivoi kmamhip, being seen at Dcogarh (pi. XI A). ^ 
In the Aihole and other early Western Chalukyan sculptures and in medieval sculptures 
from Rajasthan the same tradition is followed. k 
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Yoga-narayam 

?“Ss"ACari! 

) ™n,crpir. 

his other two arms carr>ing hLi weapons. ThL form is popular in th^ChalS^ aret 
and also occurs m other parts of North India (pi. XII A and B). ‘‘rea 

Gfijendra-mokska 

Gajcndra-moksha is not a common representation, but there are a few 

“impTcTp^h'S'''’- f 9 “P« t.'SS 

wumpic tpj. All L,). Here the Gajendra incident is sbow-n with certain peculiar chantT« 
The crocodile, popularly knowii to have caught the leg of the elephant, is absent and a 
Nap us shown with its rods tight round the legs of the animal. In later medieval 

for dl^Na^^"’ represented, but with the crocodile substitmed 

Tn sculptures the popular version of the crocodile occurs 

In all these cases Vishnu is always rushing on Ganida to protect the afilicted anlrml that 
prayed for hir help. In Soulh Indir. U* fom. rf VrshiS. i™kT 
varade ( die b(»n-^ycr 10 the elephant or simply Varada or Varada-raja. The famous 
temple of \ arada-raja in Kanchipuram is dedicated to this form of Vishnu. The ripht 

T ^ u the attitude. The representatiori of Varada! 

' S'^thp identified as such only by the position of the hand, the important feature 

of the story—the elephant caught by the crocodile that brought Varada to the scene of 
Jistress—|>eing absent. ui 


Trwikrama 

In an early sculpture at Mahabalipuram {pi. XIII A) TrivUtrama is repnseiucd 
arms, with his left leg raised to measure the universe. Jambavat is reproented 
aWe, beating the drum in ecstasy as the VeikhdfiasSgama requires. Another representa¬ 
tion very similar to this .and of comparable date, is that from the BSdami caveatfand vet 
another one is from EUora. But in slightly later medieval forms four hands became more 
popular. In most representations, whether in North (pi. XIII B) or South India it U 
me Iclt leg of the deity that is raised. In the sculptures from the Hovsala temples of 
ysorc, as from Bdur and Nuggehalli (Hasan District), Trivikrama is correctly represented 
v'!*? Silparaina, ^ standing on the left leg and with his right leg raised 
I,’ j • feature to be noticed in the Hoysala representation is that the weapons 

oi this deity are tJic same as tliosc of the homonymous deity who is one of the tweiuyfour 

Vishnu. Thus the gadd is held in the upper right hand, the chakra in the upper 

;oi, the fiadma in the lower ngbt hand, and the hnkka in the lower left. This feature 

IS aUo present in North Indian sculptures of the time. An excellent example showing 
^milar weapons but with the left (instead of the right) leg raised is a Triankrama frorn 
nma^ in the Indian Museum, and from Abdullapur, in the Dacca Museum. In other 
hwart fom^ of Vamana, who is the same as Trivikrama, as in the case of the one from 
rurapara m the Dacca Museum, the same arrangement of weapons is present. This 
aiT^gerncnt, cssendal when identifying Trivikrama among the twentyfour forms of 
whiju, is how'cver not strictly followed in all representations of Trivikrama witlv his leg 
f^ised ; see, for instance, the sculpture from Joradcul in the Dacca Xluseum (pi. XIII D). 


4 * 
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Vardha 


The Varaha form of Vishnu, like that of Narasittiha and Trivikrama, was vm 
popular in earlv medieval days and there are numerous reprcscntaliotis all over India. 
Varaha is invoked at the beginning of many inscriptions of dilTcrcnt dynasties. The 
representation of Varaha in therianthropomorphic form at Udayagiri in Gwalior (pi. 
XIV B), of Gupta date, is the most famous, and such representalions abound all over 
India, the other classical examples being from one of the Badami caves, from Mahabali- 
puram (pi. XlV A), from Madhya Pradesh, Rajas^an, Orissa, Bengal and Bihar. 
Zoomorpnic representations of the deity are found side by side with the thcriantliropo 
morphic ones Wt they are confined to the north. The famous boars from Eran, 
District Jabalpur (pi. XIV C), and in the Gwalior and Lucknow Museums are all 
examples of tlte zoomor|)hic form ; in this form deities representing the "hole pantheon 
arc carved all over the body of the animal. The souiliem limit of this type is Snkurmam 
(Visakhapainam District), on the southern border of Orissa, But the normal area for 
the zoomorphic representation is Uttar Pradesh, central India and the part of Orissa 
bordering on Madhya Pradesh. Every-where else it is the therianthropomorphic ivjpc 
that is found. But even where the zoomorphic type occurs, the other and more popular 
type exists side by side. 

Another feature in early representations of Vishnu, especially as Varaha, is that 
beneath his feet and adoring them is represented Sesha NSga, thcriantJiropomorphic 
in form, half-snake and half-man, issuing from the foam of the ocean. This is noticed 
at Udayagiri in Gw'alior, at Badami, at Mahabalipuram, at Rajim in Madhya Pradesh 
and other places. It is interesting to note that in the representation of Trlvdlirama from 
Rajim, Sesha Naga is shown near the right foot of Vishnu, a feature which occure in early 
sculptures and, being unusual in later ones, helps in dating. It may be noted that the 
Naga-element in the Varaha-Trivikrama forms is to indicate tltc Patala-loka, one of the 
three worlds covered by Trivikrama. This early device of depicting Pat&ia may also be 
seen even on the reverse of the coins of Yajaa Satakarpi and the Western Kshatrapas 
(second-third centuries). 


J^arasiihka 

In South India Narasimha is very' popular, the early representations being of 
Pallava date. Narasimha is represented in large numbers in different ways in Tamil 
and Cha|ukyan sculptures—Narasiinha in action and Narasimha in repose, Narasiihha 
in meditation and Lahshmi-narasimha with his spouse—all forms arc popular in South 
India. He is dilferently known as Sthauna-narasSifiba when depicted in the action of 
tearing out the entrails of Hiranyaka^ipu, as Yoga-narasimha when seated in meditation 
(with cither the ihlljioga-pa(ta or the ar^qyoga-patta bound round his legs like the pa^mka- 
granthi-batidha of Dakshina-murti Siva), as Kevala-narasimha when standing alone (a fine 
example of which comes from the Badami cave) and as Lakshml-narasirhha where there 
is Lakshm! on his lap. A magnificent example, though of later date, is the mutilated 
sculpture from Hampi. In early medieval representation of Narasithha in the Deccan 
and South India the lion-face is natural (hg. 28, i a), but later, all over India, it is stylized 
(fig. 28, I b, 2 a~b and 5 In all North Indian sculptures of Narasimha, whether from 

central India or from Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal or Orissa, Narasimha is represented 
as dancing with his left leg slightly raised and bent in what is known in Buddhist icono- 
graphic parlance as ardha-patjanka^ and he is represented as tearing the stomach and puthng 
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Trivikrama' A,/nm MahdiatipttTom, Chiagltput; B./wm Rajim^ Raipur; Cj/rom A'uggfkailij Mjsort; 

fi, fiam Joradful, Dacca {Dacca Mastum) 
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^rivatsa roork: A* mark ohsfni on chest qf Vishnu {Madras Museum} ; Bj prestnl an c/tesi of Vishnu^ 
fi&m K'omaf, Tan/are (Madras Musmm) / mark ahseni m chest of Vishnu as Janardana, from ^Somndth^tf 
Afysore; D* on chest qf Tirihankara^from ^armM, Jabaifmr 
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out the entrails of Hiraiiyakajipu. This is the slhaufta form of Narasimlia and is the only 
one knoM-n in these parts. 
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tetd^tftam Hmpi ; 3^ fl, Mtatata, b, itulpiure « Aivseum 
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Fio. 39. Fvms 9 j Msatsa ; «t chest ef FtiAju, Udajagiri mw, j tmd d, w Mudfst 

jVfttHwn, fj, sedptare Jrsm U.P. ; 2, <m the chest ef TTilAan^ard, a, from Mathiffi, b, Jrm 
Karmbd 


.ViCIES T INDIA, .VO. 6 


The invatsa symbol 

On the chest of representations of Vishnu appears a mark which is known as the 
hivatsat a very ancient symbol, ^ntsatsa the mark, kausiubka the gem, and tfaijayaatUmela 
the garland of flowers — these three are special decorations of Vishnu. The inmiso 
distinguishes Vishnu as one possessing a special mark of beauty and fortune—yrfiiato 
being the symbol of the godticss of fortune, Sii, — and as Purushoitama, the most illustrious 
one. This mark, peculiar to Vishnu in medieval sculptures, is, however, lacking in most 
of the Gupta representations, though the symbol is associated with Vishnu even in early 
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liteiatwrc* Ii occurs as a mark of m^Mpuntsfia (* a. great person ’) on the chest of the 
Jaina Tirthahkaras in Kuslian sculptures from Mathura Pig. 39, 2 a}. Though other 
auspicious marks arc found on the body of BuddKa, the irimtsa mark is absent from his 
diesi owing to ilic fact that it is covered by a cloak ; but it occurs freely in Buddhist 
i iculpturcs in dilFercnt contexts. 

t The symbol has undergone a change in shape during the cctiluricsJ The earliest 
type is either a vertical line with an S-shaped curve to the left and a symmetrical cur\'e 
10 die right or a vertical line cutting two crescents at its base and at its middle . fig, 39, i 
Ift the tncdie\'al sculptures of Nortli India, especially Uttar Pradesh, it changes into a 
lozenge-shaped four-petalled {lower, the sidc-peials shorter and broader and the top and 
bottom ones slightly longer {fig; ag, 1 e). In South India the early specimens hat'e exactly 
the same shape as in Kushansculpiures, as is frequeiuly seen in Amaravati sculptures. In 
the Pallava jienod the symbol sull retains its early shape and a small bronze from KnMl 
iTanjorc District), preserved in the Madras Museum, indicates the association of the 
symbol with a seated LakshmL The curled hands and legs and the crowned head and 
trank suggest a semt-symbolic figure of seated Lafcshmi. This symbol, which sliould 
normally be expected; in the earliest Pallat-a sculptures in South India as adorning the 
chest of Vishpu, is actually absent there (pi XVI A); the larger and imposing sculptures 
from Mahiibalipuram, Kijmavilangai (Chingleput District) and elsewhere lack it. 

The Madras Museum collection of bronzes From South India contains some figures 
representing Mshiyu which arc specially important for the study of the evoludon of the 
in'ijabc-mark in South India. The mark as found on the chest of the earlier ones approaches 
the early symbol to a certain extent and is still suggestive of the origin (fig. 29, t i), but 
; there is also the tendency for the symbol to become triangular in form, in which shape 
f it is finally seen in the Vijayanagara period- [fig, 29, t i/). In early Chola bronzes, such 
as the Vishnu with SrT and BhOdcvI (no. 1 from Peruntovtam, Tanjore District) and 
\’ishnu as Srinivasa, also with Sri and Bhudcvl ,'no. a from Vadakkupaniyur), the Msaiia 
symbol is nearer the earlier symbol, of which the acmi-symbolic Lakshmi referred to aljoyc 
h a dose parallel and derivadve. In late Chola bronzes, like Varadaraja no, 1 with Sri 
and Bhudcvl from Tiruppuvanam, Vishnu no. 7 from Pandaravadai, \'ishtiu no. 10 
from Komal all in Tanjore District), and Vishtju as Vaikuothanatha, again tvith Sri 
and Bhudevi, from Polagam (Tanjore District), this mark is dearer still. In the ease of 
Varadaraja no. i from Tiruppuvanam the mark is somc%yhat like a vertically elongate 
Wangle with conical top, suggesting a shrine for Sri, but in Vishnu no. to from Komal, 
diotving seated Lakshmt, the representadon of the mark is the clearest, the figure com- 
poaing a triangle (pi. XVI B). In the Vijayanagara bronzes of Vishnu, as Srinivasa 
Jio. 4 with Sri and Bhudevi, the triangle represents the iritfdfnr-mark, and this is the last 
piiase in the development of the symbol in South India, as henceforth the symbol is 
represented only by a triangle. A representation of the late Chola phase of the Mvatsa 
development may be seen in the seated triangular image of Lakshmi on the chest of the 
firecn monolithic sculpture representing Vishnu as Sayana-mfirti near a tank at lower 
Tiiupaii (Chittoor District), where a number of such sculptures carved of the same finc- 
fit^ned stone of pleasing colour are arranged arounti the margin. 

But the presence of the early tyqic of iriiviba^ymbol as a scmi-symbolic seated 
^kshml in the Jatc Pallava bronze already referred io above is not a solitary instaJice* 


p jjjy * Sivaramamurli^ * Goddess: LaltshmJ and her symbols J&umal ^ U*P^ S^ely, 

(19411 pp.^a>!t^and T. N. Ramac hand ran, Catatogue of Soulh finiiait Hindu Mttol Imaget in Uie 
•wrfpflj Gotenmeat Mustum (Madras, 1932), p. a8. 
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1 1 has a hkton,' behind iL The absence of the Mvatsa mark on the che^ of \ ishnu in 
the sculpture at Mahabalipuram docs not prove anything panicular. Here u is onJy 
another ^instance of the similarity between early Eastern ChrUuky.^ and early Pfllava 
sculpture, seen not only in the lack of irit^Jira-mark on the chest of V^hnu tn Ac 
heaviness of the limbs, the thick toll-like going over the nght arm and the 

Uing held in a natural way. This absence of the mark on Vishnu s chest m Western 
Chalukvan sculptures iph XVI Ci follows the earlier Gupta tradition. 


f 


archaic 
the ea 



GaiicSa occui-s hcrc^ with only a single pair of arms ^ aho^ Brahma, Xa rasjfflha. 


lime, Uanesa occui^i ncrc wmi ^ ^ L 

Vishnu and Devi. Both Sivalihga and Somaskanda with the bull occur here, bn or 
Liiksiimi appears in her semi-symbolic form, as also htahishamardmi Tire rnrehii 
symbol here explains the origin of the later Pallava figure and constitutes Ac link between 
the symbol as il is represented in late Amaravatl and m Pallava sculptures -pi. AV a . 

Strangely enough, ihc Gupta tradition seems to have ignored this symitol alto- 
eciher, and the chest of Vishnu is almost always shown bare.Aough there are rare mia^^, 
as Ae one from Udayagiri, of Gupta Vishnu with tins mark i pl. Xyil D^. Tins 
tradition is followed in ChSlukyan and Hoysala sculptures (pi. W I C), but in Nladhy-a 
Pradesh. Aoueh the mark is absent in the earlier medieval sculpture such as the ligure ol 
Trivikrama from Rajim (Raipur District} (pi. XIII B). It is found in later sculpture like 
Ac Haihaya carvings from Tripuri and in the SeshaMym from Sohagpnr. In Madhya 
Pradesh, medieval sculpture is characterized by the presence of the foui-petailed, vertically 
dongate variety of the mark on Vishnu's chest. Generally the mark is distinct but some- 
dmts there b a tendency for it to appear like a pendant to the lowest necklet. It may 
Here be remarked that while the /ripa/ja-mark is on the right chest of Vishnu, as it ^trcctly 
ought to be, in South Indian medieval sculptures, it is exactly at the centre ot the chrai 
in NorA Indian ones and thus naturally lends to fuse w'ith the necklets and with the 


Aam^uMa-dccoralion. . , ,. . n i i- 

In Bengal the Gupta tradition persists and the mmlsa is generally abs^i li"^ 

Vishnu’s chest, the exceptions being Ac bronze image from Kuma^ur (Rajsliabi 
Dblrici), the Varaha from tlic temple at Ranihati and the Narasimlia from lan^ban 
Iboih in’ Dacca District). Tliough the iriwr/ja-mark is thus very rare, the kauitabhay HS 
a pendant from the necklet, is sometimes found. This pendant is shaped more or less 
like a cross comisting of four petals, the lower one rectangular vviib comers pomimg to 
the cardinal points as in Ae Mcatsa. This marks the fusion of the Invatsa vriA the 
Ww. Occasionaliv. as in the Vishnu figure from Sagardighi i,Mursludab 5 d Distnet), 
the pendant is circular. Following this tradition, Tirthabkara images of the medievd 
period in Bengal lack Ac Mpatsa mark on Ac chest, Aough else where in North InAa it 
is present both in Tlrthankara (fig. at), 2 b) and in Vishnu images (fig. ag, i e). In ^uifl 
India, medieval sculptures of Vishnu have the mark, Aough the Tlrthankaras lack it. 

To sum up, while the mark is present on tire chest of TTrthafika^ in very early 
North Indian sculptures (pi. XV B), it is generally absent from Aat of Viihnu, and, while 
it is present on the chest of Vishnu in South Indian Tamil medieval sculpture. It is absent 
there from the chest of the Tirthabkara, It is present in North InAan medieval sculptures 
I'pl. XV'I D) except in fengal, where it is occasionally present on the chest of Vishnu 
but never on that of tire 'Tirthahkaxa (pi. XV C), 
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Other aitributes of Vishnu 


Vaijayanti-mSia. The tatijayanti-maia is another decoration special to Vishnu^ very 

K mineni in northern^ central and eastern sculptures (pi. XVII B). It is a long garland 
of decorative work encircling the back of the figure and running intvard from over 
both the amts, to trail like an uttariya with both en^ joined. Thou^ this is an essential 
decorative feature of Vishijiu in sculptures north of the Dcccan, it is usually absent in 





C 


3 


f'n. 30. AttribuUs of I euwA 1, ChAlakjoji tradition, a, from BSdSmi A, from Begaii, frm 

Bthr ; a/roffli/ traditiim, a/jrom MaMkaii^am^ h and e, w ^Madras Muiom ; 

3. JVtfrtA ftidian iraditioH, from Bmgai 
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South Indian sculptures and is entirely discarded in Tamil sculptures except in rare cases 
like the metal image of the seated Vishiui with S')! and Bhudevi, no. jy in tlie Madras 
Museum pi, XVn Aj. Though it tx:cur5 sometimes in Cha[ukyatj sculptures and in 
Hoysala sculptures which arc in the Chalukyan tradition, it is nut an invariable feature 
and in any ease lacks the pnomincuce accorded to it in the north. 

^atikha. The iatikha (conch; in South Indian and Cha{ukyan sculptures, whether 
held in die upper hands or in the lower, is always represented mih the spiral top upwards 
(%. 30, [ and aj. But in North Indian sculptures, especially from fengal and Bihar, 
it is almost invariably licld in the lower left hand, with the spiral top downwards ’fig, 30, 
3). Deviations from this rule do rarely occur, as in the figures of Vishgu as Matsya in 
the Dacca Museum, ^vherc, though in the lower hand, it is held with the spiral top upwards, 
and ill the figure of Trivikrama from Joradeui (Dacca District), afso in the same Museum 
(pU XIII D), the conch is held in the upper left with the spiral top upwards ; or it Ls laid 
flat on a lolits as in the figure of Hnshlkesa [pi. XVM C) from Sagardighl i fig' 30. 3 '$■ 
The conch of Vishnu in early Tamil and Chalukyan sculptures has a snrutli llatite 
about it I fig. 30, t a), especially in Tamil sculptures where even tassels are add« in the 
latest phase. In North Indian sculptures, iiowever, the conch ever remains i natara! 
tiling. In Hoysala and late Chalukyan sculptures the flame-ornament and a lonjg tassel- 
tail arc alike present (fig. 30, i b and c) 1^ Sr*' 

Chakra. The ckakra w'hccl} differs locally in its shape. .At .Aiholc it s^ciyliat 
resembles a potter’^s wheel, a cross encircled by a rim. This form occurs aUo^|ij#'gmc 
other early Cha[ukyan sculptures, but mainly the chakra in early Chajiikyan rclidcringii 
is a solid disc carri^ in such a manner that the edge almost faces the spectator "(fig. 31', 
I b). In this position the chakra is carried also in early Pallava sculptures where it is ?.lmiuir 
in shape to that in the early cavc-lcmplc at Badami (fig. 31, 2 a). Even in Madhy|^ 
Pradesh as in the Trivikrania from Rajim (Raipur District) the chakra is not dill'crau. in 
late Pallava sculptures the chakra^ which already had the small beginnings of. 
dev'clops them and later these flames become a regular feature I'fig. 31, 2 ft ailti if, 'In'a 
slightly modified form and in a difTcrent ornamental setting the flames ejdst even in 
Ho^Wla sculptures (fig.«3J, i c and d]. There are flames on either side^on ttip, bclovr 
and at the centre of the chakra. In the late medieval period the chakra ia represeuted as 
flatly facing the spectator ; it is composed of a number of pciak and a marrinal circle, 
with flames decorating the sides and centre. Tassels are further appeud^cs in very- late 
sculptures (fig. 31, I i/1. In .North India, especially in Bihar and Bcn^ill^ it is-^o decorated 
that it looks lil^ a sun-flower, with radiating petals ail around encircled by a band. 
From the central hub of most if not all of these chakras a tongue of flan^lssues sinuously 
and darts upwards (fig. 31, 3 a, ft and c). In Hoysala sculptures, theeft^ra, like all other 
weapons, has a long tassel-tail beneath it [fig. 31, 1 c and d). 

Gads. In ail forms of Vishnu where the gada (club; is in the low'er hand it is held 
in such a manner that the hand is on the handle of the weapon, the thicker end resting 
on tlic ground iTig. 32, J and 2}. But wdien it is held in the upper hand, as it is mostly 
in North Indian and occasionally in Chalukyan sculptures, it is so held that the thicker 
end is uppermost and the handle below’ (flg. 32, 3 a and b). Ulicn it rests horizontally 
on a flow'er held in the^ hand (pi, XVIT C), the position is certainly due to the local 
Taniric Buddhist tradition, and the image is clearly from Bengal, e.g., the bronze re¬ 
presenting Vishnu from Rangpur in the Indian Museum and Hrishike^ from Sagardighl 
(Murshidabad District), now' in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parishad Museum (fig. 32, 3 c). 

The gads in early South Indian Pallav'a sculptures is a heavy long barrel-like thing 
with a clumsy handle : fig. 32,2 a), but in early Chola sculptures it is slender with a number 
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Ji. AttHbtaes of Vbh^—whtti ; t, a, Gvpta, Jhm M, CHS^vkjm rtspectivtty frm BadSmi, 

Bigdi and Htldut; a, Tamil, a, Jhm MahSbaiipantm, in Madras Museum ; 3, Mirtfi 

In^an, a, from ^jasthan, fram BiSar, t, Jhm Bengal 


I of horizontal bands and is slightly thicker towards the lower end (fig. 32, 2 i). In 
I CI)3jukyan sculptures this lower end is composed of a number of vertical bands with a 
I jtar-^hapctl cross-section. This type of club appears in the earliest sculptures at Badami 
I (fig. 32, I b) and continues in late medieval Chalukyan (fig. 32, 1 c) and Hqysala sculptures 
i {fig. sculptures the tendency is to emphasize thrae riba. The gadd 

I rt Trivikrama from RaJIm in Madhya Pradesh is a big rough club with the decoration of 
an cntw'ined creeper In sculptures from Bihar and Bengal it is shaped more or less like 
a flute, solid in section, both ends being decorated with a bulbous ribbed cushion, the top 
one for the handle and the lower one, which is slightly larger, for the mace-head. This is 
decorated with a plumc:-like ornament, decorative like the creeper-design (fig. 32, 3 
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Fic. 3a. Attributes of Vbh^u—ebtb ; t, Gi^f frsm Rajgir, i-J, Chaiuiyaj^ rtspectiwiy fittm 
Bdgaii mdHdtbld j 9, T^Ut .^laMbalipuriini, b-c, bronies in Ma^us Musewn j 

Indian, a, from Rajasikait, b'<,from Bengal 
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GEOCRAPHICAI. AJfD CftROXOLOGICAL FACTORS 

In Gujiirat and RajMihan (fig. gs, ga) the Cbilutj-an type h dighifv modiried and the 
Ug nbbed Inu-erend comprejarf and bulges into a bulbous ribW “lane xte 

SKft,’rn.Tp7 Xu'r "f VhiT lnTte 

1 orvisbi^u Lc naturalistic in the earliest Palkva sculmures 

( J«st shown on the palm 

muall>' It IS omitted, fn car y Chalukyati sculptures it is complete^ ahsmt but k tL' 
late ones it «curs prominently in a highly stylized form, and with Litg stalk d^ora ed 
with tassels, like the weapons* In some of die early Chalukyait lieures however the 

£“aS’Zulfn“r n'S”'' ''W'''"“y •« "'“'“kb" for ?rrui,.'^lT’aeXm™ r™m 

JppSprktc ^ presence near the conch is 

^j^udha^purmhiis In a Gupta image from Rajgir (pi. XVIII A) there is the re¬ 
presentation of standing Vishnu wearing the kinfa and a long which serves as 

vsna-^la as well. He has four hands, two of which are br^cn, and theothcr^wo 

S/m thVler of Sudarsana-fAairfl to the right and Kaumodaki- 

3 fearly feature, and even in early medieval sculpiures, where 

earlier Gupta traditions linger, Vishnu is represented as surrounded bv dvutfha-pumshas 

Deognrh (pi. XI A), four of Vishnu 

aid of whom is attacking the demons Madhu 

fn^nS; ^ odters are only watching. The last tw-o are the chakra and gada. 

fn other sculptures of early date, such as those from Kakadighi, UkshmankSti in the 
Dacca Mu^um and Chaitanpur m the Indian Museum (pi. XVJll B;. and some from Bihar 
ip. Will C) and a bronze figure from Kumarpur (Rajshaht Drstrict) in dre RaishahT 
-Museuin, the ayudfia-purmfias are similarly represented. It Ls especially to be noted that 
We and rfi^ra as ayudha-pums/m arc the favourites, and in all these sculptures except 
f L^bmankau the type is exactly like thai from Rajgir (fig, gt, i a and ^2 

iJ], ^1 these pointing to early tradition and workmanship, ' 

vW. of the dyudka-pums/tas in anthnojximorphic form are also found in 

early sculptures from the Deccan and South India, but they arc rare. In the sculpture 
* ”? Badami, personified Jankha and chakra (fig. 31, i A) are shown fluttering 
awve the hands intendcd to hold them, gada-devi is shown beside one of them (fig. ge 
\f “ dwarf near Narasiihha’s feet. In the representation of Seshaiasin at 

^Whabalipurara in the gMahishamardim cave. Sudai^ana-rA^Xra (fig. 31, « J and 

rlim^Tn ■ 2 shown, the former a dwarf and the latter as a 

_ wise! Hying to meet Madhu and Kaitabha. Two rare bronzes of earlv Chola work- 
lansjup recently acquired by the Madras Museum represent the wheel and dub of Vishnu 
anthreyomorphic form, the wheel and club being showm actually on the head. It is 
^ge that the gadd is here represented as a man and dot a woman. Except for this 
representations of the dyudhas of Vishnu do not occur after the sev'enth- 

°entn centuries. 


Srv^A 

IVeapom and altribuUi 

W a W'ith the exception of a few early Pallava sculptures where Siva is represen- 
« caiTjang the Ma (trident) this weapon is absent from his hand in all South Indian 
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rcprcsentaiioru of the deity, and the axe and the deer are invariably held in his upper hands 
‘t)* On the ether hand the .iSJa atid snake are usually the distinguishing character¬ 
istics of Siva in northern sculpture and the Chajukyan areas of the Deccan (fig, 33, 6), 



Fic. 33. 


a b 

Attrihutet aj : a, SvutA Indian traditioitt carding axe and deer ; b, Xarth Indian fraStum, 
far^'p^ trident and snake 


The iff/a Itself differs in shape according to its locality and age. fn the Chalukyan 
area and North India it has a double curve for the two outer prongs and is more oped, 
and, in the earlier specimens, there is a small pi(/ia (seat) for the Ma whence the long handle 
starts (fig. 34, 2 u). This is elaborated in later Chalukyan and Hoysala work (fig. 34, 

2 b and f). The Ma in Pallava sculptures on the other hand is almost circular in contour, 
Its outer prongs being fully curved whilst the long central prong projects upwards the 
whole riMring on a piflta At the point of the handle (fig. 34, i (j). The shape is somewhat 
modified m the Choja iufu, where the central prong is d^nitely shorter and of normal 
height [fig, 34, I A) ; in later sculptures the contour of the outer prongs becomes icss 
cucular and more open and elongated, the pitke being negligible (fig. 34, i r). In Bengal 
the SSla held by De\'i is peculiar, resembling a threopronged branch of a tree cut and 
shaped into a iSle, 

Parahi. ^Similarly, die perasu (axe) of Siva, which is represented in its true and 
natu^ fonn m Pallaya sculptures (fig. 35, i a), somettmes with even the thong with 
wnich the blade IS tied to the wooden handle (as in the primitive type)—the true \ 

par^ or Siva. (%. 35, j i)—changes into a cumbersome barrel-shaped object (fig, 35^ 

I like the goad to later scolpturesj although in Chalukyan and North Indian carving % 
It is actually the mcl^ axe-head fitted to the handle (fig. 35, 2 a). In the ornate Hovsala ^ 
sculpture the axCj like the other weaponSj is profusely decorated (fig- 35, 
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Fto, 34, AUributes of Siva—Mdtnt : i, Tanalt a., Jnm KmehlpiitaM, W, bnnw in Madrv Stoifum ; 
a, CltSfufyan^ OtJhm BSdAmi, Bagali, Cijram HalthU 


Jflffl, The jata of Siva differs from area to area as from age to age. Just as its 
depiction in the Gupta period {fig, 36, t a) is different from medieval representation and 
that of the Pallava period (fig- 361 2 a) U different from that of the Ghoja era (fi^. 36^ a b)^ 
sunilarly, the object as found in northern (fig. 36, 3 a and and central India and the 
t^can (fig. 36, I 5 and c) is dilferem from that found in southern India {fig, 36, 2 a 
?i*d b). In the case ofBhairava and Dakshioa-murti in the south the flaming hair and 
are both shown {figs. 38 and 37), 
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35, 


Attrilmtet sf &i&i—cxt: 
2, CkSiufyan ttadition. 




The rtirrf (jff, which is another disuoi^lshjtii; leature of ^lu-. u ,....-11 .11 

sculptures tpl. XJX A and B) u occurs sometimes cetitraUy along the forehead (fig! 39. «). 









*"“5- 36. Altributes of iina—jafa : I, <r, fnm Khoh, Chifui^, respKtioeljf from Bddmi anti Hattbfd ; 

a, Tamii, a, /hm rtruekM^U, b. tnmit in Madras Muttam / 3, Morth India, fvm Utiar 
Pradtsk, b, fn RSjshSfd Aimeum 
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Fig. 37. AttrilmUs df ^ii>a ; 

jatSbhSra of 

{ocks)f sctdphiTf from 
CkolamS\igm {Madras 
Musnan) 



Fig. 38. Attribuies of ii«r .* 
jatS as faming 
hairSf sculpturt in 
Madras Afustum 




Fto. 39. Atiributts of ^ka—thf 
thhd ryt : a, sculplure 
in Indian Musaint, 6 , 
from Bhnmord 


ArdhanarUvara 

Siva as Ardhanansvara in the Tamil area shows an evolution during the centuries. 
The eaxly type, of which there is a remarkable example in the Dharmaraja-ratha ai 
MahSballpuram (Ghingleput District), is a masie^iece of art showing one-half male and 
the other female (pi. XX A), In spite of the inevitable monstrosity of the form, one must 
admire the characteristic droop in the shoulder, the dip near the waist and the ample 
peUis of the female-half and the broad shoulder and chest of the male-half both showing 
an excellent knowledge of human anatomy and effectiveness in spite of the difficulty® 
the samabhmga pose. In somewhat later sculptures, as at the Nagcsvarasvami temple 
at Kumbakonam and Tiruviramisvaram (both in Tanjore District), representing the 
earliest Chola art in its transitional stage from Pal lava, llexion.s are resorted to and the 
demeanour of the figures change (pi, XX B), These early sculpiur<» show two arms of 
Siya on one side and only one arm of Pan ati in the other half But tn later sculptures, 
as in the late Cho[a and Vijayanagara periods, the figure is a stylized one, divided into 
with an equal number of arms on both sides and the tw'o halves having exactly the same 
anatomy except for the female breast on the left. In late Pallava sculptures ArdhanSrf* 
Svara is shown seated on Nandin, whilst in the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchlpuram 
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A, Somatkanda, from Mo/mhlipurttm, Chingieput; 
Aitaniapur {Madras Museum}, and Uttar Pradesh; D, 


B and C, L mSmahehara, respectivtiy from ilemniodk 
Triputantakn, frem kailasandtha Umplt, Kanehipsttdf 
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fCEOGBAmCAL AXD CHUOXOLOGICAL FACTORS 

id in otlier early Chola sculptures Nandin is shoun beside the dcUy, one of u'hose hands 
^Ttin ii Til ^tvlizc-d l3,tc figures ^Sindin is Boscnii - » +« ■ 

Tll^o™ orliv^^e^ So^ ^r*i"?fsnu;hrnXn 

j fl>r<-iuial fcaiurcs. The Ardhanariivara concept of Siva is emphasised m South Indi 
^ aS SujEh U is only in the actual Ardhanariivara representation that fu l 

h riven a sutr^esiion of the form in repressions of Siva s 


i M 

r^UTnSf^'^reJJ^r.taliora of ArdhanaTisvari, 

Sa .rrigh,p<= “ SS''Jf Sritat™:'’'' 

? 4 '^af 3 p.'SS:SAiy^^ bv; ‘b'Thrs 

likewTse is absent, tvhich is m ^ j the ciuital of the Western Chalukyas 

not surprising ; we shall see p^ently the l inHlan tradittons. For is it not here —at 

was the meeting-place of South Indian and " _ _ _ _ _ , southern forms of the pimaiia- 

Badami, Aihole and S ^ 

should have boon 

in vogue in North India as tvell. 

fCa^snasundara 

The form of Kah^a^Mundara, or ^Jn^^ KS'^frmaVriage'^io Siva 

tvpe all over India. Kalidasa s picture^ Mrlv medieval western Indian sculpture, 

[K'lmiSrasambknvat \’n, 76) is the j- ihe^earlv Chola bronzes present only the 

as at Elephanm {pL XXI A). In B) ; stone sculptures showing 

nvo principal figures of the wedlock in ^ - \P yjij^y^nagara and Nay aka period 
the complete scene arc rare. In ? _ ^ gjya the former giving her in marriage 

Pan ad S depicted as standing hand and the presenting 

to the latter ; and here the pounng 0 ' . tanyaka-ddjts aspect of marriage. In 

of w,,ua J u gif. or dtou to S,VU ™pb“^ *^S^rh™?Pa?tafl in front of Sivn 
Bengal, the usual representation of the ^ S ,(.jj friendly steps that make the 

'pl XIX C) probably indicanng ^ 1 "\his is a good examplle of local emphasis 

wife the companion of her husband in Ide. ims is a k 
on a custom in sculpture* 


* Bhattasalif op- cil-^ p- 
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ind in other early Chola sculptures Nandin is shoxvTi beside the deity, one of xv'hose hands 
tfsu on it. In the stylized late figures Nandin is absent. . . 

The form of Siva Itself is distinguished in South and North India by certmn 
differential features. The Ardhanarisvard concept of Siva b emphasized in South Indian 
'iculotures and, though it is only in the actual Ardhanartsvara representation that full 
f and^explicit expression is given, a su,^lion of the form in repracntaiiotis 
thieved bV a slight change in the depiction of the kundala on either car. The palm- 
ttndah worn bv a woman is shoxvn on Sit'a’s left car and the nght ear is_ either bare or has 
i 'ridtira-kundfik fig. 37). This kind of treatment of Siva;s is rare in uorthem 

sculpture, though there are instances. Never is he shoum in South India with 
MrKptible, as in some North Indian sculpture, except perhaps in Gudirnallam where the 
La i dear in spite of the drapery. In some North Indian sculptures not_ .^S'va 
this feature but the Hiiga is erect. This is to emphasize the concept of urdk^hnga and 
hUs-Qgic control of senses as voiced in Kalidasa in the first vem of Ins Maimkagnmilra . 

This feature is best Ulustrated in North Indian reprcsemations of Aixlhanartsvara, 
(vhcrc though one^half is Pan-ati and the other half Siva, soil the depiction 

petsists It may be noted here that in the Ardhanarisvara from Benf^l the 
Sffiiva’is present on the right side as in any- other complete 

This Dcculiarily extends to the area of Orissa, south of vvhich it is absent, E^en in 

Chalu^van sculptures strongly influenced by the northern 

likeiiise is absent, which is in accordance uath the ™ 

not surprising ; we shall see presently the area around the camta o _ ^ here-^at 

ivas the mcciine-nlace of South Indian and North Indian traditions. For is it not here at 

Smi Se S the northern and southern forms of the 

wfcroS side 1 ^. ride ? Here .he G“P'»' f »^d \ e^une 

guarding the gatexvay occurs, and here the southern trad _ nf tCaiiHiisa in bis 
a^nd padmanidhl is found, which, judging from the 
Xhghadsta {fl, 19), dvar^opdnte Hkhitn^rapmhnu htikha-padmaa eka dnshtva, should have been 

in vogue in North India as ivcll. 


Kalydnafundara 


K^lv-masundara or Siva marrving Parvan ipd^i-grahana), is a common 

.JO prinSpal Rgufe. of ,he ^ ^^aUagorannWhka period^ 

ihe complete scene are rare. In sculptu^ 01 a. ^ 7 * 4 «„hcr in marriage 

Parvati is depicted as standing between vishijti an 1 hand and the presenting 

rp 

Bengal, the usual representation of the marnag _ ^^ the 

1.1. XIX C) Prab.'Wy 5 'i"S?^‘^ThL fa 

tvife the companion of her husband in lUe. mis is d gutju , 

an a custom in sculpture. 


' Bhattasali, 6p. oV., p. lai- 
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Vtnddkilra 


Kulpturc and is alwa>™ihown"Tr*aViand^K"toM^"c^” popular in Stjulh Indian 

hands, (1,0 Cher (wo holding (ho a^o and ,h^Zr "Y’"® "'i'V'"*') “ of hi, 

area, Vinadhara iSiva is shov^'fi^a l^*(^ a i,- <iecr- In sculptures from die Chaiukvau 
whn. like Ganoia, danfeaplf^S^^^^^ of Virabhad'“ 

carries the drum and the trident in liis othef nX,./ these represetUatjons he most ofieu 
representation of X'inadLra form ouith Ihf ^ separate 

forms of Natda. with hS tliL i*** P>-t^"uttent in some of the 

from Bengal the ddtv is shown dancins on ''^presentations of Natesa 

of .((ns. This is (ho CMh"at"cum®.Wa i-« 

Dakshim-mUrti 

cIosely*'rMLbkS?'SS!^^^^^ '^e highest truth 

two deer and a snake are shown at his feet his rieht t^jupta sculpture where 

teaching attitude (pi, XXil A) Tliese ^ hemg in the j^hjdna-mudrd or 

Dakshina-murti ^pf: XXVIff U btu ?he ^ P^Hava’^sculptures of 

suggest the scene of tJie first sermon of Ruddha"'^ s^altc, especially the former, which 
XXH B), where only old s,J«^S^ten ,n rW ’ Chola sculpture ,pL 

form of a dwarf bencatlx his feet From ih teacher, crushing ignorance in the 

^arce in North InXand liS some forms^ Incomes 

Somasknnda become a form more or iess c(a.«ne“ SrSk 

Sotndskanda 

happy Siva^and uS^in'the^c^p^y (Jescription of the 

been discovered in North India. ?)n\hc other^LndftlrrhTv”^- 
IS popular there. Somaskanda. i.e Siva with Um^ ^>'P^ 

feature m Pallava temples where they occur bchVnT Sikanda, an invariable 

ipL XXin A), becomes a regular feature as a brons-p ’f of the cell 

penod (pL XXIl C) and condnues S oS^ S'The ^x the early Cliola 

tn temples of the Tamil area. Uma-mahe^vara £ hmS^-eJ^r Siva-wonhip 

(.(smc (pi. X.X,I, B,. (Shore rbe 

Tripurdn'aJta 

shown standing or sca^t^^iiTa^p^e^Keit^^^ the early Chola period, Siva is 

his hand and in (ho ac( of a!,a^„g ,hc ?J V""""' bow in 

from the Rllora temple the representation it xh^x nf'i’ famous panel of rripurantaka 

^w attacking the Tripuras. In PaJiava 

Kanchipuram. the representation is similar ipl XXl'n n?"* temple at 

passage of the central shrine of the Brihadmnra * * x ^ the pcrambulatory 

Chola priintings of about the time of the temple 
of (hBO (a a roprcaomalion of Siva „a.cd on'^hi, cha(i« 
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his <lrawn bow. But in many other contemporary and in all later representations Tri- 
purantaka is generally shown as standing with a bow in his hands, his left leg occasionally 
resting oji a^tlwarf, obviously Apasmara, vvho is usually shown trampled by Nsitcsa and 
Dakshina-muni [pL XXV 111 B). In some late sculptures of the \ 1 jayaRagara and Navaka 
. periods, Siva is represented standing sideways on his chariot and attacking tlie demons 
with his bow. An instance is the painting of the deity from Lcjjabhi AnaiUapur District . 

Bhairma 

The commonest representation of Bhairava is that of Batuka-Bhairava, stark naked, 
with an elongated of bells or skulls, Hamtng hair, and a kaiisOIra composed of 

snake (fig. 38), His face Ls represented in anger, and sharp protruding teeth may be 
noticed at either end of the mouth. In South Indian representations he is always shown 
beside a dog, his vehicle, and he carries demani (small drum), pdJa (noose), trident and 
skull-cup in his four hands (pi. XXIV A),' He has knit eye-brows. His rajnopavtfa in the 
Tamil country is composed of a garland of bells, and the katisSlra is invariably a snake. 
His feet arc bare and rtst on the pedestal. In North Indian and in Chajukyan sculpture 
the dilfcrcnce to be noticed is that he carries a sword in the place of the pas'a, the other 
weapons being the same. His flaming hair radiates all around sinuously, and the lips of 
his locks curl into terminal circlets. His katisutra is not composed of llic snake, and his 
jiySopaptta is a garland of skulls. He stands not on the pedestal directly but on wooden 
padukas (sandals), an invariable feature in North Indian and Chalukvan sculptures fpl. 
XXIV B). These figures are late medieval. 

Gaja~sam/idra -mSrli 

The representation of Gaja-samhara-miirti as a pure concept is confined to the Tamil 
and Chalukvan areas. The finest representation of Gaja-samhara-mQrti from South 
India is the early Chola bronze from Valuvnr (Tanjore District], The deity rests his 
right leg on the elephant’s head, while the other Is lifted up and bent ; the body is twisted 
and two of his eight arms opened out to stretch the hide of the animal in a characlcristic 
manner (pi. XXVTII D). Other good examples come from DarSsuram iTanjore District), 
Perur and elsewhere. The representation of Gaja-samhara-murti in the CJialukyan 
area, though very similar to that in the Tamil Districts, has its own characteristics. The 
sculpture from Hemavati (Anantapur District), representing Nojamba work, shove's the 
earlier Chajukyan tradition, while the one from HaIcbTd (Hasan District) depicts tlic later 
one. In the latter not only has Siva sixteen arms, unlike the eight-armed Chola figures, 
but he is showm only as dancing in (he chatura pose with his left leg slightly raised. But 
even here the concept is purely that of Siva as slayer of Gajasura. 

The traditional representation of CaJa-samliSra-mui Li in North India Ls dilTcrent. 
In the caves of Elephanta and Ellora the form of Andhak^ura is graphically portraved in 
a very spirited attitude, holding up the demon .AndhaLi after goring him with his tTisSla^ 
In the representation at Elephanta, which, though mutilated, is a masterpiece of work¬ 
manship, Siva Is represented appropriately as in a rage. The presence of Vogesvari, 
the emaciated goddess produced from the name of Siva’s third eye, and Devi, as witness 
of this great encounter of her spouse with this forrriidablc demon, is clear in the well- 
preserv'ed representation at Ellora. In this, above Siva and held up by two of his out¬ 
stretched arms from among eight, is the elephant’s skin, which includes the drooping ele¬ 
phant’s head and legs ; the elephant’s head is not present under tlic deity’s feet as we 
rind in South Indian representations. The reason for this is that this figure of Siva represents 
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at once Siva Andhakasura-sarhliam-niurti and as Gaja-saihhara'murtiJ The form 
occim 111 exactly the Mmc fashion in early medieval representations of AndhaJtasura- 
samhara-murti from Onssa, good examples of which exist in the Indian Museiini, Calcutta 
yjl. AAIV C}. Here also Yogeivan' and Devi are present. The form of Bhairava from 
Bengal similarly combines these three aspects ipl. XXIV D). This combination of j 
Oajantaha and Andhakantata represents ihe North Indian tradition and in a wav is 
appropriate, ^ according to the story of the Gajasura was first overcome by 

&iva, wJio used the bde of the animal as an upper garment before he attacked Andhakasura. 

Ihe two concepts have ihcrcrorc been united into one 


A ti rikiduga-Bhaimm 


1 Aiiriktanga-Bhairava, a skeleton-form, arc frequently found in 

the Ellora caves ; this is not stirprising, as other skeleton-figures, e.g. Ch3mun^^a, are known 
to^ Chajukyan tradition (above, p. 30). Vogesvari at the feet of Andhaka-samliara. 
mum js tmother example unknown in the Tamil region, where the oiilv known skeleton- 
lorm IS ohrtngin. 


One of the most famous forms of Siva all over India, and especially in South India 
IS Ins dancing form known as Natela. The most popular form in South India is the 
atianda-faridaua with the left leg raised, the right leg resting on Apasmara ; the right lower 
hand m the nght upper holding the dsmaru, the left upper the flame, and the left 

lower in kau-hasta. His locks are half-tied up, parts of his>fa fly about on cither side during 
hjs ecstatic movements, a skull appears from his locks, a flower is stuck near it 

snakes entwine the locks and Ae/ii*i-petals peep from them. The celestial river Gaiiga! 
settled on one of his joins her palms in devotional admiration, while pdriiata and othS 

celestial flowers are shown slipping from the jafa like stars on the firmament, red in the 
evening glow. A bronze representing a four-handed Siva dancing in this position is found 
in ^mosi eveiy- temple of importance in the peninsula ipL XXV A). Natc^ in the chatura 
and poses is cxt^ely rare m &uth Indian Tamil rep resent a don. The ckatura 
image of Natesa from Nallur (Tanjore Distnct) and from Tiruvarangulam (Pudukkottai) 
are stray example, and in the former the four additional aims foSJi another unusual 
feature. But both of them are shown dancing on the Apasmara dwarf, a constant feature 
m bouth Indian sculptures. 

’S a greater favourite in West and 
and Aorth India and in the Chajuky'an area. In one of the early caves at Mogalraiapuram 
near Vijayawada on the top of the fapde is a representation of Natesa. Onfortunaiclv 
the fi^Tc IS mutilated, but it can easily be seen that it was a fine figure represendng mulu- 

sITd? leg /Mdng on tlic Apasmara dwarf In the 

doiw. for the fi^re is multi-armed" foil owing the\Ni^h^Ind?rn''Jl^dkion^ 
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i In ver>' early Western Chajukyan sculptures Siva is represented as dancing beside 

[he bull in the chatara or Mila pose, sometiincs on the floor. In Tamil sculptures the lotus- 
platform DCcure as a circular or oval support beneath the dwarf, M already pointed out 
,above -p. 57), Badami and Pattadakal represent the region in the Chalukyan area 
J where the northern and southern elements meet. The lotus-pedestal beneath the feet may 
, sometimes be absent. Sometimes Natesa from this area is represented as dancing over a 
' dwaif and with only four hands, one of which carries a suta or a mshattha-d/ivaja 1,bull- 
standard) as in the panel from the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal oil. XXvTII G}, 
This feature may also be observed in die rock-cut temple of Kailua at filora, where $iva 
similarly dances on a dw arf—a Tamil feature—the North Indian characteristics being the 
absence of the dwarf and the pi-esmce of the bull. In the Orissan area, c.g. at Mukhalin- 
gam I Visakhapatnam District), Siva is represented as multi-armed and dancing in the 
(halura pose, with the bull beside him {pi. XXV B). Similarly in the rock-cut panels 
near Budhi-Chanderi in Gwalior, Siva is dancing in the lalita pose vvith the bull bcsltlc him 
ipl. XXV C). 

In the eastern school of medieval sculpurc there is a characteristic representation of 
Xaiaraja known as Narte^'ara (pL XXV Dj, Here Siva is muld-armed and dances in the 
(hatura pose, not beside but on the back of the bull, which also is often represented as in an 
ecstatic state. The bull thus takes the place of the .\pasmlra dwarf of South Indian 
representa t ions,' 

There is another peculiarity in the Iconography of Nate^ from Bengal. He is Jtcre 
represented not only as dancing on the bull as the lord of dance but sometimes as carrying 
the vhia as the presiding deity over music. In other North Indian sculptures (pL XXVT 
k^\) he is shown sometimes with the uitia but dancing not on the bull but beside it. This 
aspect of ^iva is separataly represented in one of the Dakshina-murti types in South India 
known as \lnadhara-dakshina-murti (pL XXVT B), The god is shown as standing with 
two of his four arms in the attitude of playing the vlna. In the Kanarcse area and the 
Dcccan, Siva as Virabhadra, Banking the Saptam^trik^ along with Gane^, is represented 
as seated and carrying the mna, just like Vtriadhara-dakshina-murii in the Tamil area. 
In North Indiaji sculpture Siva is sometimes represented as seated or standing along with 
Panatl and carrying the again like the VlnadKara-dakshina-muni of South India, 
A seated representation is at Ellora, and an example in standing pose Is at tiic Lakkhaman(;la] 
temple iDehra Dun District), where Xandin is shown beside him pi. XXVI C}, thus 
combining a concept of the South Indian icon \'rishabhavahana-murti. These diftcrent 
forms of Siva, seated, standing and dancing, all the time carrying a vina and sometimra 
fused into another equally Important concept, shows the popularity of the Vii;i^dhara 
aspect of the god. 

The form of Xa^e^ thus betrays distinctive dinerentiate in diirerent geographical 
areas, dancing four-armed on the .Apasmara dwarf in South India, dancing multi-armed 
in the ehalura or Mi(a pose on the ground on lotus-pedestal, sometimes with the bull beside 
him, in the central area, and dancing, mtilti-armed, in the chaMa or Miia pose on the bull 
in the eastern school. 


Gatigadhara 

The concept of Gahgadhara and its chronoJc^cal development Is an interesting 
study. The somewhat rare anthropomorphic representations of Gahga descending on 


' Bhattasali, cit., p, T12 ; R. P. Chanda in -la. Rip. Arek. Shit. Ind, 1924*25 (1927), p. 126. 
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Uve locb of Siva in three streams, like the ones from Aiholc and EJephania [pi, XXVII B. 
emph^ize the of ihc stream. A representation of a special nature em¬ 

phasizing another aspect of Gaitga as Jahnavt, the stream that issued from the ear of 
Jahnu the sa^e, is found on the KailSsa temple at Ellora. in such a case the form ofj 
Gahgadhara is sometiines characterized by a special name Gahg<L-visarjana-muni* 

The early rqjncsentation of Gahgadhara from the Tinichlrapalli cave (pi. XXVTl A)"^ 
of the time of Mahcndravarmaji (about the beginning of the seventh century) shows ' 
Gahgadhara unaccompanied by Parvaii and jmt receiving Gahg^ on two of hts locks held 
out with his fingers for the purpose ; Ganga is shown in anthropomorphic form coming 
and settling down with her hands joined In adoration. In sculpture of over a century 
later Gahgadhara is simibrly showm as receiving Gahga but with Parvati beside him, 
evidendy not very happy in having a co-wife but at the same time not pronouncedly dis^ 
pleased. Such representations are from the late Pallava temples like the Kailasanaiha 
and Muktesvara temples at Kanchipuram or the Gahgadhara-murti panel From Ellora 
or from Elcphanta. The earlier type, without Parvati, continues sometimes even in the 
ninth century Chola sculpture (pi. XXVU C). in the Chola sculpture of the eleventh 
century at Gangaikon^acholapuram (Tlruchirapalli District) iSiva is shown as embracing 
Part'atl, thus trying to make her forget her grievance of acquiring a new' co-w'ife. The 
hands of Siva touch the bosom of Parv'ati in his conciliatory love-making to her. But in 



Fig. 40. ii™ oj GeAgadhara, painting /ram Ltpakshi Umpif, AnaiHapvf Distnei 
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Vijayanagaru sculptures and paintings, ParvatT is so sullen that Siva has to caress her chin 
'n- The bronze representation from Vaidisvaran- 

sculpture from Taramangalam (Salem Districtl 
of about the fifteenth or sixteenth centu^ rcpreseiu this later iconographic development! 
jA painted rcpr^ntattoti of thi 5 phase is found in one of the panels adorning the ceding of 
f the (antechamber) of the temple of Virabhadr^ at Lepakshi (%, 40). Here 

o 7?K. 1° do^vncast: consis\entty with Se 

Actum of the Stlparatna, u clearly represented. This continues in the later centuries. 
Sculptures of Gatigadhara thus provide an exccllctit example of die change of ioonoBranhic 
concepts through the centunes Here the change is affected by the time-factor, 
by the geographical factor in the case of Natesa.' , « « 

Gross AH V 

posiuon of the fingers of the hand to hold something, generally a lotus or Ulv but 
often ^^^thoqt It, ytt suggestive of it, ^ my uui 

rejSopaHia ; ; muk^^yajS^pamta : the sacred thread ; the upper cloth itself worn 

like the usual sacred thread j composed of pearls instead of thread. 
imt^a-vaikakshoka ; omamejital golden ciws-band worn acttjss the chest. 
tArfl*iaflrfAd .* stomach-band. 

Kafis^iTA ; waist-cdrd or baiid^ 

^urdndA-mukutti * crown so coJled because it resembles a pile of pots. 
jAta-muhita : crown composed of locks of hair. 

Acftarim^Im : pmiuon ofthe finprs of the hand straight except the ring-finger and thumb, the 
fore and middle fingw sbghtly apart (resembling a pair of scissors) and intended to hold aloft 
\ some wea^a or attribute. 

fingers of the hand all straight except the ring-finger and thumb. 
iMa-baiiafin * Joose knot of dressed hair of women, 

Dhammilla ,* ricKly-dressed feminine colfinre. 

ttga-^paffa^ ^dhayoga-paffa : band entwining back and both the legs for maintaining a seated position 
luually in yoga ; similar band but for only one leg, the other being at case. 
fy^Aka-grmt/tt'bandha : band tied to entwine the legs, same as jiogapaRa, 

'Ama-paiyanka .* pose with one leg bent and the other free. 

Miulha-purusfias : personified weapons. 

Sambkaiiga : straight or erect pose without flexions. 

UrJhi'alinga ,* upw'ard mmbnim viriU suggesting control of senses. 
yM^/ia : warrior pose with right icg bent forwards and left leg backwards. 

Lhalura .• dance (»se showing both somewhat bent but with right foot completely on the ground 
and heel of left foot somewhat raised. 

; position of hand held slaDtingiy straight in dance. 

^Uta : dance pose with the position of legs in Shatura reversed. 


J, ' rhe photograplu illustrating this article have been obtained through the courtesy of the 
partment of Archaeology, Government of India ; the Archaeological Depart ments of Mywre and 
^waJior; the Museum of Archaeology, Mathura; Government Museum, Madras: and British 
aiuschjHj London. 
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THE STONE INDUSTRIES OF THE HOLOCENE IN INDU AND PAKISTAN 


By D. H. Gordon 




Colonel p. IL Gordon, iveH-kaown for his researches in the jield oj Indian protohiston oni* 
historical archaeology, reviews and re-examines here the Tnkroiitkic and neolithic industries of 
inrfifl, ^ ph^e of which, viz. the micTolithie industry near Bombay, has been dealt with by Coniniai,<& 
A. A* U. Todd elsewhere in this journal (aboBc, pp, 4 j/!). The article is a welcome addition l« 
tp existing ItteratuK as an attempt at systemaiizing our present knowledge and bringing together the 
hdherto unrecorded fads, /I perusal 0/ the article will show that * many people \ heluding the aalkor 

himself have done a great deaT ; but muck still remains to be done. 


iNTRODUCnON 


A of r^earch in recent years, a stock-taking of our ktiowlcdee of the proven- 

histoiTc stone industncs of India and Pakistan tvould appear to be timelv Bv 
protohistonc stone industries are meant aJI those artefacts of stone of mesolithic oV 
neolithic type found in or associated with relatively recent deposits of the Holocene period, 
it must be emphasized from t le start that words such as mesolithic, neolithic and clialco- 
Jjthic carry with them no implication of dating, and are almost aln'at'S us^ as recoimizcd 
terms ol convenience unless a suggested dating is definitely stated, ' 

U IS mdem that by some form ofdiflbsion, the character of which is not fiillv knowa^i 
there Im been a world-tvidc and almost uniform succcssioo of stone-shaping teclmiqucs, ' 
of which in this paper we shall be dealing only tvith the most recent, nlmelv mietJiths 
and ground and polished stone axes and objects of culture which mav be associated with 

linn'!!; r r ^ of all to examine the evidence available to establish an 

upper limit for the mesolithic m the sub-continent, the overlap of mlcroliths, polterv' and 
ground stone a.\es has then to be considered and finally the lower limit of mi^lith's and 
ground Stone axes and the advent of metals. Considerable overlapping will be found so 
characterize the use of stone, pottery and metal. 

The leims mesolithic, neolithic and chalcoliibic have increasingly and more corrcctlv 
modes of life rather than to be descriptive of material teclmiquei 

rinl tf-fvJI 5 V'^* India have existed, and to some extent con¬ 

tinue to eiast, side by side. It was the use of smelted iron that made metal tools and weapons 

comparatively common, those of copper and bronze being without doubt the possessuom 
of leading wamons and wealthy craftsmen or merchants, the common man using stone. 


TmE upper EIStlTS 1 THE EVIDENCE OF STRATIPJCATION 


k‘ 


been recorded where there is a complete directly superitti- 

'T' implements up to microliths, that of 

^handuh ateut 21 nuics north of Bombay, discovered by Comdr. K. R U Todd This 

Achculian types succeeded by a flake blade industry^ and two 
blade and burin industries, of which the more developed from the upper clay ?ould fmm 
Its size and style be called pmto-microlithic. Associated with the re^cent surface-soil was 

along the coast, such as 

Hog Island, kasu Shoal, Janjira, Dabholgo and Jaigarh (Todd, 1933). 
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At Marv'c, on the cosst three miles to the west of Khantjivli, Todd fou^d a microUtlnc 
industn- with diillsj lunates, blades and burins in agate, chalcedony and chert, the normal 
iterial for niicroliths in most parts of India. With these he found m 

two hearths ; as the total depth of deposit was however onlv six inches from surface to 
Imrierfvini! rock it U difficult to be sure of these features being contemporary. Todd 
-’^MSdervd the bulk of these microliths, with the exception of a few more weathered s^t^ 
i S from the bottom of the deposit which may be contemporary, to be more recent than 

From th«e"s 1 tes'therefore one obtains a sequence of a blade and burin industry^ of 
small ViJT which is practically speaking micmlithic, from the upper clay and a tr^ 
Soli hie hiZiry fJom the surface at KhandlvU linking with a more developed mic^ 
Slue industry at Mar^c in actual and possibly cultural association with lottery of ra c 

bv Mr L A Cammiade (Cammiadc and Burkitt, 1930, esp. pis. V and \ I) somewhat 
—Giddalur, Aandi Nanama ^ ^ Giddalur follo^ved by scrt« 3 

^ upward, three early ones being omitted . 


f.huiwiWf snd Burkitt 

« Lower Godavari, series 4 
Nandi Kanama Pass, series 3 
Upper 
Lower 

Giddalur, scries fl 


Todd 

Khandivli surface (7} and Mane. 
Khandivli. 

!n Upper Clay (6). 

On top of Upper Gravel , 5). 

On top of Middle Clay ',4.'’ 


m a geological sectroti which . sequence found microliths of chert 

the foothills of the Eastern Ghats through t^ rerenue msw connected with the 

Yclivaram of the Godavari Agency Tracu. They arc m no way spec , 

rivcf Jtsdr 
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of hantl-axes or large cores and by the dominance of small blades and scrapcis. The 
tools are made of fUni or jasper, dearly indicative of a change both in technique and choke 
of material. We believe ihc>" represent a pr^oto-ncolilhic or later industry' which may 
have flourished in relatbcly recent times’ (De Terra and Paterson, 1939, p. 320), 

We do not yet hav'C t)ic necessary knowledge to date with any degree of aeeuracy 
S the earliest mkrolithic or proto-microUlbic industries, but geologically they arc all 
T certainly within the Holocene. Dating is a hazardous business but it would appear likely 
that for these industries, as indicated by upper Nandi Kanama, Khandivli 6 and the 
upper hard pan of Tuticorin, we must in the roundest of numbers be thinking in terms of 
about 8000 to 6000 B.G. as the outside limits cither way for their appearance* 

The distribution and tvpolocv of microlij hs 

A glance at the man (fig. i will show' that the distribution of microJiths covers 
roughlv speaking the whole of India and Pakistan. Blank areas occur due to a variety 
^ of reasons, the chief one being lack of exploration. Whereas the Intensively tilled lands 
I of the Panjab and the waste of the Great Indian Desert may continue to be drawn blank, 

I the country between the Krishna and the Mahanadt including the whole of the middle 
' Godavari should prtxiucc something, so ako the Vindhya Range proper, that is the country 
from Mhow to Sagar, where nothing has yet been recorded. 

The West Coast, because of live researches of Mr* G. E. L. Carter, Mr. A. V. Pandya, 
Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Comdr, K. R. U, Todd and myself, is ^vcll filled with recorded sites. 

' From the Bombay- Poona-Ah mad nagar area, where, I am certain, sites could be fouiid 
l"iii even greater numbers, a belt of mkrolithic sites stretches across the centre of India 
along the Narmada and the Tapti, with extensions branching into Gujarat on the north 
(possibly due to coastal spread), and into northern tfydembad on the south, to leave 
traces at Fardapur 1, Ajanta), Ellora and Aurangabad. This bell includes the sites found 
bv Carllcyic and Franks in Rewa, Banda and Mirzapur, those also of the rock-shelters 
of the Kaimur Range and the River Son and those in the \'icinity of Raigarh, such as 

Singhanpiir and Kabra Pahar. . , 1 t> 1 re * 

Yet another series of sites is located in the area including the Bclgaum Distncl 
[Barapedi Cave, Piranvadi, Chandargi : Gordon, 1938 B), Dharw-ar, Anantapur District 
iHavaligi Hill and other sites explored by Bruce Foote) and in the Raichur Distnct with 
many sites in the area Maski-Lingsugur-Raidiur}* In addition niicrohihic sit<» have 
been found round Bangalore, in district Slnghblium (South Bihar) on the line of the 
copper scam from five "miles north of Chakradharpur eastward to Glia^ila on the 
Su^amarckha, also in Pakistan at Tharro and Jungsh&hi m Sind : not m ^sociaiion with 
any of the Indus painted potterv cultures) and in the north-west at the Jamalgarh) 
cave, north-east of Peshawar 1 Gordon, 1943 A. P- P^- 

general vicinity of Raw'alpindl and Campbellpur. r j * p 

I The typologv' of Indiati microUllis docs not present the range found m some European 

countries, but the types represented in the North African Upper Capstan, Oraman arid 
[ Sebilian and in the Naiuhan of Palestine are almost wnthoui exception to be found in 
/ India. Todd considered, from their form, patinatton nnd state of preservation, the 
" [ coastal micmliths to be of earlier date than those of the inland sues, but in stating that 
these latter consist of lunates^ blades and cores only i.To<ldt t 939 p P- wrong. 

* This is the same map as that published in Aacient India, no. 4 (i947'4®)» P- *97* a few 
additions. 
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F[c. '3. Mief^Hht Jrinn Paehmarhi, Afaiadeo ffitfr* 


IQ 20 23 mdft^ *fhik*tut* Hadf / 17-18, tuKatSf ; 10 and 21, end-scrapers ; 

9, 20, 23 and 23, c/uppamis mth shght reUmeh s 9, iarge Hade, with relmk farjtnger-grip marJ^X 
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the STO.YE LVDUSTRtES OF THE HOLOCE.YF 

This is due no doubt to the faet that vcr>' few illustrations of Indian microliths have been 
published and so there has been very little upon which to form an opinion, which applies 
in equal measure to Todd's own ill ustrations which probably show only a fraction of what 
he found. On these the microliths of Khandivlj and Marve make a very poor showing 
compared wdlb those of the Franks collection in the British Museum from Bundclkhand 
and Baghclkhand and my own large coUeclion from Pachmarhi and Jabalpur (^6®* 
3 and 3T It may well be that the coastal microliths are older, but their range of types is 
diircrcni from and rather larger than those found inland. 

Before going any further it will be as well to clear up one or two points, In dealing 
with microliihic industries it should be recognized that this name is a convenient label. 
Relatively these artefacts are small, but whereas some arc veiy' minute, others may be two 
<sr three inches in Ic^ngih a,nd all belong to ihh particular phase of stone culture^ It is 
frit bv many, or so it has always appeared to me, that unless a flake shows signs of working 
it is not a true artefact but just a flake, a wastc product on a workshop site. In many cases 
this is true, but a large number of unworked flakes show signs of use, and, as wll be stressed 
later the use of unworked flakes became normal in chalcoliihic times. . 

The burin, particularly that class of these objects known as the micro-bunn, would 
appear to have been scarce if not iv holly absent From I he microlithic mdustnes of Inch a 
and Pakistan. The so-called burin stroke^ which detaches an oblique flake from the end 
of a blade, should be distinguished from a partially detached side-flake, the rauU of an 
unintentional snapping of a flake at half or quarter length imtead of it being cleanly 
detached for the fuU length of the core. Points which could be called borers or ^vers 
seem, from specimens found, to have been formed by snapping off a fragment obliquely 
from both sides of a thin blade so as to form a point, and it is doubtful whether the rwultmg 
object can be called a burin. Little arrows inserted however persuasively into an illustra- 
lioii do not necessarily make the object illustrated a burin. , , , , 

The microlithic industries of the coast are actually more simple and wmewhai 
cruder than some found Inland, and the only type that they may possess which the inland 
ones definitely do not is the burin. Tlic lunate and straight and cresceniic backed-blades 
arc the commonest worked artefacts found at nearly every site. Lnd, cone and disk 
scrapers are less common but seem to have a wide distribution ; inangles, reasonably 
olentliul at Pachmarhi and Jabalpur, arc on the whole scaree elsewhere, true trapezs 
a not veiv liappv term of convenience) as distinct from somewhat trapezoid crescents 
are verv rare. In the Franks collection, however, no less than ten trapeze appear in a 
relatively small selection of good artefacts, two were found by me at 
at Pachmarhi, one of them by Hunter. Apart from these I have not been able 
am either in museums or by mention in any of the literature dealing with this object. 
Points appear to be of two t>pes, the somewhat uncommon fabneated point, formed by 

working^he two sides of a flake blade, and the small chip Smin 

ridge. ^Tanged arrow-heads arc extremely scarce, only two or thr« specimens being known. 
The following table gives a dear idea of the varieties found at the mam sites t 
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uiji me numoer oi sites recorded m anv particular area deoends 

^craSu* "r ™ ■’’V ^ ^ 

iild™ .027^0 9™“““^' ■">';' ftpo" or the Lower GidSvari (Cam- 

miaac^ 1924, pp+ These sites tmidHred _- ■ 


iniade ™ 'T""—';y' "* /V*' ixjwer Liodavari (tJam^ 

miadc, J924, pp. 103-5) These sites produced Junates, straight and crescentic backed- 
blades, tnang «. x^orked points and scrapers. Ad:=e and gouge-heads JJe^«crihcd hm 
Uckmg any , lustration tVese tt^ls arc difficult to visuaL.® S.oicl Scad; t?c 
mentioned and would appear to be the eastern straight-sided type wi?h a setni-rccianEuiar 

^‘'Xce“"i^tanc«'^th?S^ ^ 5mall shouitfered axe ofBurmt^ t^, 

in tnree instances the microliths are recorded in relation to a find of palacolLths at 


Kum 3 ravanim*fl»tterv MldTroiiT^^c ^ stupa, Ramachantirapur and 84. 

2bbmi«ions make »mc of ihc loftrooce, <l»i* (o """ 
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THE STOyE lyDVSTRiES OF THE HOLOCENE 


Fic, 3. 



iHicToliths from Burra Simla silt, Jabalpur : l, a, *1-114, trurngUr t 3 , Bt tg, becked straight 
blades ; 7, 4, 12, backed aescfstic blades ; 14- 17? bmales ; iB ^ ig, Ira^W ; 4, 5, it, 20, 
worked points ; 28, cate-scraper ; 29, awl ; ag-27. retoiahtd OTteJacts ; to, bese awl 
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Kannuapuram on ilie surface ab{>\ e palaeoliths, ai Buuayagudcm In red-soil above 
palaeohths and at Sappers Hill, Rajm, at the same level as palacoUths, These can 
respecin'cly be linked quite dearly with Nandi Kanama, the surface find beinir series ± 
and the othe^ ujiper and lower series 3. Again wc sec that the start of the rticsoUlhic- 
microJjtiuc pha^c 15 connected with the close of the upper palacolithiCi 

Material to a large extent determines the quality of the artefacts produced. FltntT^ 
^crt, chalcedony, agate and any similar finc-CTained silicates make most atiraciivc took 
^ "“"‘J [!J*^ coarse-grained quartis found in most areas, but w hich is almost the 
fi!!? available at Bangalore, Jalaballi and Dharwar makes comparatively clumsy 

^ extent also the material would appear to influence the size of the 

anelacts. While recogmemg that the use of small tools was a world-wide phase in the 
evolution of stone culturr^, it is certain that, ^vhen the use of lai^ quartzite implements 
vv^ succeeded by that of micrahths, those who lived in the neighbourhood of ^Igaum 
Bangdorc iverc restricted by the material available to very smdl artefacts! 
most clearly revealed by the minute micro-cores found at some of these sites.' 


Microuths and pottery 

well-argucd and possibly weil-founded case has been made for 
^ lottery in Europe ;Rctd Moir, 1935}, it is surprising that Invesiigators 
ha\ c been on occasion so reluctant to accept the evidence of potter}' in India bdiie; a 
product comemporary with the manufacture of microliths. It has been indicated that 

- nm7^.n.‘,hi; 

in ^ technique from conimumg m parts of India up to early historic times 1 

“Wared with the vast geologicd periods which mark the 
de\elopment of Palaeolithic cultures from the crude stone look of the early Pleistocene 

provide evidence for the contemporary use and production of 
STi? ^ imjwrtant of such sites areVhose of Hirpur? and Langh- 

prehistoric expeditions under 

the direction of Dr. H. D. Sankaha. From the table given in Appendix A 1 below, p. 86} 
compiled from fig, 8, excavation tables of Hirpura and Langhnaj, pp. 65-icKX and 
II, Excavated Finds, m Dr, Sankaliak repon (Sankalia, 1946), it^is evident 
hat there was a very delinite overlap in the use of microliilis and potten% In Pit I 
Langhnaj fragments of pottery were found as low as betl^een'4 and 5 feet 
™ ^ u whether we can rely on any of the few sherds below 3 feet 

S heW^J si^^ficant. Bearing in mind howe\er the fact that sherds do 

S It ^ V u concentrate on the first 3 feet at both sites The 

Ss“houXfo'^smau"^^^^^ betw«n 2 104 feet below suKace in which horizon potterv' 
e^S- ako foil TffThri X TA Below 3 feet. The quantities of fiaks how- 

iUGund 11 ^nghnaj there are m all only 50 flakes recorded below feet in Pits J and O 

H.rpu™ and P., I Mound I and Piu I and II Mnnnd II Langhnaj ®ar,lnt .06",l,r In 

iKT 133"- ^ diey cannot be included as intentional artefacts fSankalia, 
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levels surface to z feet, where potter>’ is in definite direct association with mkroliths, more 
ibaii a total of 550 microHilis were recovered, 

The excavations of the second Gujarat prehistoric expedition were carried out on 
Mound 11 Langhnaj, which for no \'en,' sufficient reason was renamed Mound 1 . The 
.^results appear from the prtdiminaty report in the /VVic Itttlian Anlitjua^ to have been some- 
. what different to those obtained by the lirst expedition, due probably to chance iSankalia, 

^ 1944). No actual record of finds has been given at this stage and so it is not yet possible 
to get a proper review of the material found at each lc\‘cL In Pit 1 of the new dig amia- 
renily little was found in the top 4 feet, natural soil being reached at 6 feet below surface 
and ihe greater part of the finds of microliths and bone tools concentrated between 4 and 
5 feet, tlunning out below 5 feet. This docs not conform with what was found in any 
of the 194* pits, where the bulk of the microlitlis appeared between 2 and 4 feet. Two 
sections were also dug in a long trench 6 feet broad. Here potien,', which was regarded 
as modern, was found by the excavators in the first 3 feet along with ‘ vc^ few micros 
and the bulk of the microliths appeared between 3 and 5 feet accompanied by portions 

of a quern and pestle. , t.- t » l -* 

The greater part of the pottery from Mound 1 Pit 1 and Mound II Fit I l*anghnaj 
seems to have been coarse brown ware of varying degrees of thickness. One of these 
pieces has a thick red wash, but there U only one piece of true red ware, no. 79 from 
Mound 1 . The remaining sherds from these pits are of black ware. Pit II in Mound 11 
profluctjd a number of red ware pieces and also some black ones. The description of the 
pieces indicates that they must be almost identical with potterj' found in the rock-shelters 
of the Mahadeo Hills, where black pottery predominates together with brown poitety' 
.and red pottcr>‘ which has a considerable degree of brown staining. 

There cannot be any doubt that we have here ev-idence of a microhth-using |jeople 
who came to know both agriculture, as they had a quern and a pestle to pound their gra.m, 
and also poitcrv. From a study of the excavation-records certain points emerge which 
suggest possibilities. A soft yellowish hand-made potteiy' with a smoky core is men- 
tiimcd and the pottery below 3 feet below surface at Langhnaj appears to be coarse and 
posstbilv hand-made. Sankalia also mentions that both Hirpura and Langhnaj have 
produced hand-made * sun-baked * potterv' ^ Sankalia, 194^} 138), thotigh it is probable 

that the poor quality of these pots is due to bad firing. It Is possible that these earlier 
pots were both few- and perishable, which would account for the scarcity of fragments 
Klow 3 feet. The quern wbr discovered at a depth of about 4 feet which is below that 
at which potterj- has been found in all but the smallest quantities, and therefore it is 
possible that some primitive form of agriculture was practised before potteiy' came into 
use At these sites it is possible therefore that we have evidence of a microhth- and tone 
tooi^-using people being introduced to agriculture and pottery and the onginal mesolithic 
food-gathcrera becoming neoUthlc food-producers, albeit probably on a very' rcstncied 
SC3-l'C 

Other sites ser\*e to bear out this evidence of the contemporary' use of microliths 
and poitcrv. Rock-shclters investigated at Pachmarhi by Dr. G. R. Hunter and myself 
have for the most pan very little soil above rock Hwr-levcl wtthm the imi^ of the over- 
hsLTig. A small amount of digging done by my wife and myself at the Dorothy Deep 


I ' Bone tools are very scarce in Indb. Apart from those found at the Gujarat sites, tone toob 
have been found by Foote at Billa Sutgam (Foote, 1916, p. tQrt, by myselt a bone awl at the Buna 
Simla site at Jabalpur (Goidoti, 1945 B, pp. ^8-29), by De Terra four tone awls and by myself 
a bone chisel at Buijjhama, Kashmir. 
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shelter, Pachmarhi, produced similar results to Todd’s digging at Mar\-e. Digging over 
an area of 9 by 3 feet, in the upper 7 inches though there were 11 flakes we fotind no 
pottery, between 7 and rock at 1 1 inches we found 16 flakes and 3 potsherds. These were 
rcspwtivdy black witli polished slip, brown also with polished slip and thin brown The 
depth ol thpe excavations was so small that they do not of themselves provide verv 
reliable evidence tor the conteinporary use of pottery and microliths. 

Dr. Hunter however dug this Pachmarhi shelter to a maximum depth of inches.' 
These excavations showed that flakes were in good quantities as high up in the section 
^ 3 inches below sutface, but that except for certain areas, there was veVy little poum 
below 18 inches. The terracotta horse, of which three fragments, head, saddle and tail 
with crupper were found, came to light between 20 and 24 inches in a part where potterv 
ran down to much the same lev-el. The following tabulation of areas taken bv me fmiJ 
Ur. Hunters records in Pachmarhi in 1934-35 gives a clear indication of the mixing of 
flakes and pottery and the way the latter disappears in the lower levels. ® 


.Area 8 (surf, to 4 inchcsl 
„ 20 (surf, to 8 inches) 

i> 2+ (3 to 5 Indies) 

„ 6 (6 to 10 inches) 

.Areas 26, 27 and 30 (8 to 16 inches) 
Areas 14 and ig (jo to 18 inches) 
.Area 37 (20 to a6 Indies) 


Shetib /‘lakes ImpUmettls 



7 

2 

Nil 
11 


I 

I r 


, including 8 and ao shown a^ve, iwdve areas were excavated to a maximum 

of 8 inch«, wuth one excepuon, 32B, where the depth attained was 11 inches. Th« 

33 - According to Hunter’s cata¬ 
logue flakes in some quantity were founa m all, pottery in all but one, 2^, and imnlcmein 

T ^ interesting areas were 8 and ^ ■ area 

7 produced 5 nak« and area a t and 22 nrodueed 25. There is no detailed rt^o^d k S 
other areas, but the intcrmmghng of flaltcs and pot-fragments Is dear. 

. The general area A to G, 19 to 14 jeet, which was taken down to 51 inches below 
surface, maximum depth at which bedrock was reached, gives a very clear nStuS of 
the stra^raphic sequence. This section includes three areas which apj^r in fh^Xv^ 
table. The table of this sequence given below, p. 75, should be read ^ 

the diagram and detailed explanation given in Appendix B fp 86) ^junction with 

This makes the stratigraphical relationship between flakes and pottery even dearer 
There are on the surface and m the first inch or two of the soil of th« ^ clearer. 

it has baon visited a peat dealduri.^ rVeeaVye^ 
quite easily from the ancient pottery found Ler do^-n-mostly a black^wlre-llhS 

It will be «eo that the Pachmarhi evidc'S^tc SlllX K ' h^S “^cToscly 
The larger number of flakes occur where there is little or no ootterv h.Tt fh:!.. ^ closely, 

many Sakes in the leveU whore potters- is found in“iraificaS^J^i„,?^r S'."' ‘“"■2° 

for these to be accounted for ^ displacement duflo Boor^listurbance.' Xhe^K^- 


■ The interim and final reports produced by Dr Hunter v *. , 

no. 1 ( 1935 ) and no. 3 (, 936 ), are extremely hard .0 follow Omvfrstiy JW, 

by the explanator>- Appendix B (below, p. 86) will make thV rSsX«% 
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iBuijliama and Pamp^nr pp- ^$3 4^ , . / nntierv-bcarinElavcrs of either neolithic 

i, 3 « ob^cnadoos. 

and much laicr (i*i(/,, pP- 277 * 7 ®* %* ^ 79 )* 


The Pachmar-hi se^^uence 


Depth 

Bone ! 

fragments 

PotUfy 1 

1 

Flakes 

Implements \ 

Rtmarks 

Level (a)— 3 * to 6 
inches 

few 

46 (iS) ' 

J 

35 (iJ) 

Nil 

There is no report 
on a out of 4 ^reas. 
Imporiant area 18 
has no detailed rC’* 
port. Area 45 has 

■^Ixivcl (b)—€ to 10 
inches 

1 

Yes , 

32 (li) 

70 ih) 1 

1 

1 Level (c)— 101018 { 
inches ■ 

i 

Yes i 

39 0^) : 

^ 1 

, 84 «) ' 

1 

1 

no detailed report- 

! 

i - 

"Level (d)— 18 to 26 
if inches 

I 

Yes 

5 sherds 
■(more in 
\ area 18) 

33 « (■» 

1 

16 

1 

1 

'( 

1 --——-“ 

: Level (e)— 26 to 31 

1 inches 

Yes 

1 

^smallfra^. 
(4- any in 
area 45) 

i 

. 14^ (!) 

1 

1 1 

1, 

Level to 51 

R inches 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

21 (in) 

3 

This level is mainly 
sterile. 


In the mck-^ate,^ of the Mahaaco nm. beeu found. The 

Sconi-Malwa on the west a considerable - P . ^ predecessor and 

succession superimposing, lining ^ c ^ camFuUv worked out on the evidence of 47 
a rough dating to cover the whole has _ latest of these paintings are probably 

icoarlte shclteni (Gordon, ^9,3? and w)* the^veuth^entury 

of the tenth century A.p. and it is uid that ^y contimiancc from one 

ll.a, but certainly not beyond the Wmits of the first of development of much 

st>>le to another being loo definite to allow of a greater penoa aeve p 

1 tnorc than 1,500 years from first to last. 
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Mkmliths are found in and around rock-shelters uitli or without paintings. The 
pre-pottei:^' niicroliths are older than the paintings, whicii, back to the earliest scries, 
show obvious met^ arrow-heads.* It is probable that microti ihs were still in use up to 
the lime when, to judge by the paintings, a hunting people gave place to a pastoral v ‘ 
community about tlie first centur>' A.D. The rock-paintings of Singhanpur and 
Pahar, Raigarh State (Madhya Pradesh), have been connected with the earlier paintings 
of theMahadco Hills and lhe>’‘ loo are probably contemporarv' w'tlh part of the micro- 
lit bs found in their immediate \Hcinity i Gordon, 1940, pts. 3 and 5), the same apuKHng 
to the shelters, painting and microliths found in the valley of the Son (Ghosh, loqaj. 

At Marahna Pahar, ivhere Carlleylc-, as has been mentioned above (p, 63) found 
nucrolutis stratified over larger artefacts, paintings exist of men and animals in red ochre, 
and ‘ rude pottery, roughly and simply ornamented by strokes’.was found in association 
^th the microliths; the whole being in dose agreement with what is found in the Mahadco 
Hills, plus the additional factor of the stratified earlier types. J. A. Brown in the same 
paper {Brnwm, 1S89) menrions a most suggestive find of micrnliths in a grave as having 
been made by Carlleylc, but gives no details of this burial, either of the body or of any 
other articles which may have accompanied it. It is possible that tJiis burial may have 
been similar to that unearthed by Hunter In a cave-shelter in the Jambudwip Nullah 
Pachmarhi, where the body was apparently packed round w'ith a large number of micro- 
lithic (lakes and artefacts. 

In addition to the above there are instajtccs of pottery' being present in proximity 
with microliths under circumstances which arc not proof positive of their contemporary 
use, Such finds include pottery' in the Mahadco Gave, Pachmarhi, and in the Barapedl 
Cave, Belgaum l Gordon, 1938 B), both well off the beaten track and very hard to find,, 
with no indications of use in recent times, and thejxJttcry found by x\fr/A, V. Pand’v^ 
at the Narmada sites of SanjroU, Akteswar and Cardeswar in Rajpipla on the light 
bank of the river stretching continuou-dy for four miles downstream from the point 
where the Dhamni joins the main tiver.^ 

Cammiade also found a certain amount of pottery- on the microliihic sites of the 
Lower GodavarT, and he mentions that microliths were found with funeri urns at 
Bodatur and Adatigala and also ' in suspicious pro.vimitv to urns of a proto-historic period 
« Dowieishvaram near the apex of the Godavari delta’ (Cammiade, 1024. p i01) 
Other finds of Hakes, artefacts, scrapere and cores made by Bruce Foote in association 



* Communicated to me by Mr. .\. V. Pandya in a private letter. 
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dth DOttcrv' at Paipad and Tsanagondla Drug will be dcali with below (p. 84). Taken 
li whole there is ample evidence to show that microliths persisted into a pertod when 

poncry w'as conunoii. 

f Microliths, stone axes ano the advent of metal 

In India microliths were the prominent cultural feature of those communides that 
pursued both the mesolithic hunting and food-gathering and the 

LKl-orodiicinp modes of life* The peasant peoples of the Zliob^in Pakistan used m e 
liihs that are indistinguishable from those of the Indian Centr^ Provinces, and so did the 
earlv inhabitants of Sind. With the advent of the urban chalco ithic vvay oi life, true 
microliths disappearctl in the parts alVcclcd by th^ culture, though in the ''^ider forest 
regions thev to continue in all probability almost down to the present day. 

^ \Vilh'ihe chakoliihic cultures there came into use a wholly new u ^ 

stone or copper. Polished stone ascs have always been r^arded as the hallmark of the 
neditiac bill it is doubtful whether this applies to India which is not alone ,n this resj^t* 
At the Alishar Huvuk in Anatolia no stone axes were found m Alishar O where 

cooocr was already in use along with blades, scrapers, cores and flakes of chalcedony, 
flinf and obsidian' including ribbon-flake blades as used in the Harappa ciillure, the 
earliest irapc/oidal flat a.\e of stone with one culling edge :c 4_i3i being found m AlisW 
U ihlT?pc cnniinuing to be used until Alishar IV, the p«t-Hiliue and Phry gian period 
Osien 1 ' ?937)- In the same way, at Tepe Hissar in north^ Iran, which was influenced 
iv Stolia^?o a greater degree than cither Giyan or Stalk m Hissar I, ivben wpper was 
Ky bmwm. Asbed stone axp are scarec they are f^ly plentiful m II and numerous 

in III which is contemporary with the Middle Bronae Age._ ^ 1 j 

With the arrival oflhc cbakolithic economy the microbth disappears and is replaced 
bv the parallel-sided ribbon-flake blade, found in many chalcolithic sites throughout 
uLtcrn ^ia and typical of the Harappa culture of the Indus. From bltreks of flint 
^ . 1* r tisr- TJrvhri Siikkur rcEion larze prepared cores were niJidc frtJiti which 

ouH? I ao8 blades examined by mv wife and myself at Molienjo-daro only 58 showed 
r wSntr and of 3*soVl Harappa there was a somewhat Inghcr percentage of 

r,,Sd toL U wolup A Conn of n.^ p.^u«d blodo ^ tho home- 

K of the communiiv There is none of the famibar microhlhic typ^—the 

hold knife of the ccraocr. A few of these bladt^ are worked down both sides 

to*formVpoiti"some are backed and some notched at the base, and there is a 
artofacl of mao’Rulor Motion with dow scare along one or lt»o of the fares > h.c 

“^“"^h:;eTll“"g??«“<rand'^SS stone aaes of any kind to 

hefonS\nSindoXw^^|n^-j-^^^^ 

Gang^a^na b»n a^e^^ has placed « it. 

The '■ecc nly J^cav^eo site ^ demonstrably chakolithic 

ftm and quite loitg-htcd^ by an iron-using intrusion from the south 

rW*, fig. 41 j I rpcTird for the htsiorical probabiliucs> about 200 B.C* yibid^t pp. 

-■ 
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aITa "■ limiting margin of loo pars on either side. As arthacoloirfcal 

dead reckoning this shovvs roughJy a foot of deposit for each hundred vears, tvhich Is ?e^ 
low when compared with any other site and can be taken as being ok the generous sf£ 
wheti Mtimating the penod of wtUement ^ these stone axe people in norilicrn Mysore 

n die f Hyderabad. 8o miles due north from Brahmadd.- 

a site hi« been cxcavai^d the potter>' of winch shows the same stjccession as has comf to ' 
light at Brahmagin. The r^ording of the finds at this site during the two winter scasom 
digging, 1935-37, no evidence at all of stratificaiion and the results of the cveavation 
of comc.tr,. i,, .943 have yet to be published.- The pinVed LTte^ Z 

ha5 been illustrated, and all that vve recovered from thi^ site, is the russct-coi^d ^^dhra 
ware ornamented with cream hnear patterns, common at Brahmagiri. Chandravdli ^d 
mher southern Indian sites. In addition there is a great deal of late AndJira peSd 
^ttery with incised decoration and of the black® and bro.vn polished mcgffi 

by poorly fired ware with an unpolished paIe\rowii 

blotchy pots and better-made grey pots found in the adja^u'caves. The indS™ 
\f^ somewhat shorter occupation than Braflmagiri (Gordon. D.R and 

.excavated cemetery extended and contracted burials were found 
cicely overlying bunals m terracotta sarcophagi of Pcriimbair, Madras, type exceot that 
hey are without feet These sarcophagi are of uvo kinds, cylindriS an^ mbXoe? 

deal Of pottery- adjacent to all these burials, large globular pots Sith 
which appear to be connected with the tmcoffined burials and brotvn and S 
polished mcgaliihic ware some of which is definitely to be connected with tlic coffins. The 

>1.^ ^ brfow the present surface and the terracotta coffins lie^ 

snrfa^"^ depths, the greatest of which would appear to be about 3 to 4 feet below 

p>ints of great interest arise from the finds at these two sites. Firstlv that 
^thc time when the Asokan inscnptions were cut in the vicinity of both of them the 

‘ ^ chalcolithic mode of life, and thS’ ihL 

seXd came to an end only when an intrusive Iron-using people from the sou^ 

settled at these sites bringing w-uh them a distinctive brown and black ^tterv and mera- 

chalcolithic culture seem.s to have beS^ poor in coop??' 
hi r>rodu^d a profusion of ground and jiolishcd stone axes and. at of 

flake Wada also, though at Brahmagiri these latter are relaiivelv scarce. ’ 

Ine important point from a cultural point of view is t hat these flakes of chert amtu 
and clmlcedony are not microliths. At M^ki this is particularly noticeable ^The 

ch^colithic cultures of earlier date elsewhere, that is long ribbon- 
local chert would produce, similar long blades^rimmcd 

B^ghclSiSi^th^BridTh ofinicralitS^m Bundclkhaudanri 

India or p"kil?an! fhe microlitbie industries rf 
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Brahmagiri, there are no lunalcs, triangles, trapezes, small crescentic blades or rerapers as 
i$ normal in the true tnicroUthic industries of the mesolithic and neolithic. This Is borne 
out too by Bruce Foote’s survey of sitts in the ficllary, Anantapur and Raichilr Districts ; 
for he illustrates examples which support my contention that In the chalcolithic period the 
^ ribbon-flake technique was employed in preference to small w'orked artefacts, especially 
his no. 2663—a parallel-sided flake blade of chert from Wuttugallu (Watgal of the 
Siin-ey sheets), Raichur District, which is inches long ' Foote, 1916, pi. 9). 

The typology of the stone axes is interesting ; all are of pointed-butt type, the 
majority have an ovoid or lenticular section, some arc ground and polished all over, 
some arc rough-chipped with a ground and polished cutting face, some are not ground 
at all. It has been suggested by Dr. C. von Fiirer Haimendorf iHaimendorf, 1948} 
that the chipped axes with only the cutting ctlgc ground and polished preceded by some 
time the axes ground and polished all over ; he does not however mention the similar ones 
which w'ere neither ground nor polished but only chipped but, presuming that these are 
completed artefacts, logically they should, following this line of reasoning, be earlier still. 
The excavations at M^ki anil Kallur do not bear out this idea. ^ .\1I these types of pointed- 

butt axe were of contemporary manufacture. They came to light somewhere in the jo 
feet of deposit excavated and are associated with the flake blades, found apparently at all 
levels down to 8 feet below surface, and also with one or more of the styles of the pottery 
recovered. Personally from my ow'o observ'ations I am inclined to believe iliai the natural 
soil at sites D and E at Maski is bctiveen 8 and 9 feel below surface, though nothing is 
recorded by the excavators. 

As the site contains the same pottery succession as Brahmagiri and would appear 
. to have been occupied for a shorter period, flakes and axes may have been in use later 
than at Brahmagiri and c. 800 B.C, is die earliest date that can be suggested for its 
occupation with any show of reason. The idea of the technical evolution of pointed-butt 
axes from those chipped all over to those with a ground and polished edge and finally 
assuming a form which is ground and polished all over, does not get much support from 
the evidence, it is probable that the first of these were used as hoes or mattocks which 
did not need a cutting edge, and that the last, which are comparatively scarce in southern 
Hyderabad, are in some cases imports and in others the adoption of an outside technique 
which did not find general acceptance. In passing it may be remarked that in the 
British Isles pointed-butt axes chipped all over vrith no grinding on the cutting Face have 
been found quite commonly in buriab along with other similar axes which are ground 
and polished cither partially or completely. 

Dr. Wheeler regards the distribution of stone axes as plotted on the 
map as indicating a probable movement from the north-east to the south-ivcst (Wheeler, 
194.7-4S, p. 295). In this connection, one point is of particular interest t the only axe 
that was brought to light in the lA or lower stratum of the stone axe culture at Brahma¬ 
giri is a flat squaie-sidcd axe of the north-eastern type, deriving vik Bihar from Burma 
and Malaya (Haimendorf, 1948, p, 207). Is its position so early in the sequence of stone 
axes of ajiy particular significance ? Such axes arc extremely uncommon in peninsular 
India, and Bruce Foote records an axe of this type from the Shevaroy Hills as ‘ a unique 
specimen of celt ’ (Foote, 1916, p. 59, pi. 3. 97 ) tlicre is at this stage no reaUvndence 
to support any particular theory as north-cast from the K,rishna to the Mahanadi the 
' distribution map is void of finds. 

‘llcport ofl^lur inlhc Aitnuai Reports of iht Archatohgiotl Department 0/ U.E.H. the Xnam's 
Dmittions, 1937-40. 
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To what extent the gaps on the distribution map are due lo lack of searching h I 
difHcult to say, but certain areas, as for instance the Ptshawar and neighbouring districts, ^ 
Sind, the West Panjab round Rawalpindi, Campbellpur and Jliclum, Gujarat, parts 
of the Narmada biisin and the Bombay-Poona area hat'c been well searched for ancient 
remaim and few, if any, pointed-butt axes have been discovered, it is interesting alsc^ 
that in spite of the fact that a large proportion of these axes are made of trap rock, dioriti^ ’ 
trap or basalt, none is recorded as coming from the main areas of Deccan trap as shown 
on the 3a miles to i inch geological map of India and Adjacent Countries published by 
the Geological Surx'^ey of India. 

At only one site other than firahmagiri have pointed-butt stone axes been found 
in stratified excavation and this is at the megalithic site of Burjhama near the village of 
Vendarhom, a triHc more than a mile and a quarter north of the famous Shalimar gardens, 
w'hich are 9A miles by road from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. The site which is 
on the Yendarhom karewa, is marked by a number of megalithic stones, those still standing 1 
forming a rough hors^hoe pattern open on the east side, the fallen stones all Ijdng to the 
w'cst of and close to this horseshoe. The surface produces pottery' of many kinds and stone 
and bone tools. I have visited this site on three occasions ajid secured specimens of 
ground stone impiemciits, pottery and ii fine bone chisel. I also examined the collection 
deposited by Dr. De Terra at the Srinagar Museum. 

In 1935 Dr. Dc Terra dug at this site on a somewhat limited scale which how'cver 
showed the cultural succession quite clearly ; I cannot however say that 1 agree w'ith his 
interpretation. The results which are shovvTi in a schematic section (fig. 4) are taken from 
Dc T^erra’s owm account of the excavation given in Sludies on the Ice Age in India and in greater 
detail in his paper in the Miscellanea of the American Philosophical Society, 1936. BrieHy.., 
tJie excavation showed a layer of dark soil with coarse red pottery, from surface to a feet ^ 
below surface> a layer of pebbly soil containing ancient rubbish and boulders from 2 to , 
5 feet and a layer of clay soil with charcoal, pieces of brick, bones, pottery' and stone and ; 
bone implements from 5 feel to 11 feet 8 inclics, at which depth digging w'as stopped with- ; 
out reaching the natural kerawa silt. , 

Datable material was provided by pottery ornamented with stamp-designs which 
came to light in a distinguishable sub-phase from £ feet to 3 feet in the pebbly lay'er, of 
a type commonly found at Buddhist sites which may date from early first century' A,D. 
onward. In the lower portion of this layer there w as a fragment of pottery' w ith a greenish , 
polished slip and surface finds of this ware indicate that it was made on a fast wheel and 
includes a style of carinated dish with slightly incurv'ed sides such as is found at many I 
sites where this particular form appears to have been in use throughout the second ' 
century B.C. .At some point in this 3 to 5 feet layer highly polished black pottery, almost 
certainly * northern black polished ware appeared, whkti can be dated founh to second 
century B.C.* The common pottery of the deep clay layer below 5 feet is a dark buff- 
coloured hand-made w’are, sometimes fired to a muddy pink, with a streaky slip wliicli 
was smeared on with a rough-ended flat piece of w-ood. Pottery' of this type was also 
found in the lower part of the pebbly layer along with a greenstone fragment and a pounding 
.stone lying between the boulders and therefore possibly in their true context and not 
derived from the clay layer below. Some of this coarse pottery' has a pink slip with a slight 
polish impressed with a mat pattern having a narrow diagonal weave, and bases found 


‘ Dc Terra a^ociatcs this highly polished black ware with the Indus valley. The aome half/ 
dozen fragments of grey pottery with a highly polished black slip in the Mohenjo-daro Museum ar^ 
themselves northern black polished ware of early hlsturic date : nor does anv of the Burihama potleiy 
in the least resemble Jhangar ware. > J v 7 
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show the broad squap weave of the mat upon which they were stood. In addition there 
arc fragments of a finer ash-grey pottery. 

Dr. Dc calls the top of the clay ‘ an old land surface ’ and attributes the 

11 w'ind-bome loess ; elsewhere how'cvcr he calls it ‘ this kitchen i 

midden . This layer w^th its contained jumble of charcoal, brick, bones, pottery and 
implements denotes the normal accumulation of occupation-refuse of an inhabited locality " 
ihe long period of time suggested by the slow geological accumulation of wmd-bonie 
ocss can 1^ discounted In this connection Dr. T. T. Paterson, concerning iiis excava- 
uons at r^unar in the Sind, yi miles north-west of Burjhama, writes in a private letter 
which he has kindly permuted me to quote :—‘ I myself excavated at Nunar in the Sind 
Valley not many miles away, where 1 demonstrated thumb-marked pottery with stoue 
ax« at leaat 13 feet below the surface. This depth is not indicative of great age. for the 
soil ihroughout tiie excavation showed rc-dUposltion by a late system of irrigalion-channcls *. 

llic cultural pattern of Burjhama is similar to diat o^ Maski and Brahmaeiri and 
show-s a stone axe culture starting perhaps as early as laoo B.G., as natural soil was not 
readied, and ending some time in the late third or early second century B.G., followed by 
pottery' of the second century B.G., until when Kashmir had probably been a complete 
cu turm backwater, and by occupations of the BuddhisE period which may have come to 
^ end about A.D.^ 300, by which lime there were Bounshing Buddhist communities at 
Hapjn and Panhasapura. .Nothing has yet been done to discover at which particular 
existence of this site as an inhabited locality the mcgalithic stones were 


Th™ megahths and stone axes appear to be extremely isolated, the only pointed- 
buti axe found in w estern Pakistan coming from a site on the banks of the Indus opposite 
Shadipur 21 miks routh-w«i of Attock, and the only mcgalithic monument within some 
hundreds of miles being the stone circle at Asota, Swabi Tahsil, North West Frontier 
Province, which so far not been excavated. Dr. Wheeler quotes Cunningham as 
afhrmmg va^ely that cromlechs, cairns and stone circles have been found in the liilJv 
pans of the Districts of Delhi, Mineapur and in Orissa iWhccler, 1947-48, p. 302). 

It IS obvious that these monuments have no relationship with the mc^liths of the 
south and there are no other megaliths in Pakistan or the countries on its western frontier 
to which they can be related either. In Bihar and Assam however from w'hich direction 
roe pointed-buit axes probably came, large stones set up as memorials or used as capstones 
for graves, of a w'cighi and size far exceeding those used in the south, are quite common, 
and trom Bihar the northern branch of this culture seems to have followed the course of 
roc Jamna along the high ground to the south and west through Mirzapur, Rewa and 
sites menuoned by Cunningham near Delhi and the rnegalithtc tomb 

reported by Carileyle at Deosa, 32 miles east of Jaipur. Beyond this point there is a 
gap, 

Dc Terra on the map in hb fig. 180 (De Terra and Paterson, 1939) indicates a 

one west of Nunar in Kashmir Sid one west 
1:1 r publication. The sites of Mandori near Attock 

the of Cainpbciipur arc inserted presumably on the supposition that 

nf bruLsinra found there must be neolithic. It is unlik^ tJiat any 

Piikistan are neolithic any more than the rock- 
hT; two Kharoshthi imcnptions at Mandori arc produced in the same manner 

fh* IH^ same degree of patina as the rest of the etigravdngs. Metal axes, swords, 

shields and horsc-nding be observed at most of the sites where these engravings appear 
and t IS most unlikely that the majority, if indeed any of them, date to a perSd w£ 
metal was unknown , Gordon, D.H. and M.E., 1941, ind Gordon, A and I 1945). 
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I the ST0\E f,>iDUSTSIES OF THE ffOEOCEXK 

To what cxtcni can stone industries be related to ilic advetil of metals ? True 
microlhhs can be associated with the peasant-cullu^ of the Zhob which produc^ wb^ 
turned painted poticrj-. With the appearance of die urban culture a 1 ^ 

imaginative stone technique was employed to turn out nbton-flakc 

tics This method of stone working secim to have persisted at a much later date at M^ki 
and Brahmaciri. The copper axes of rat Bengal and Bihar seem to have copi^ the 
Eastcni shouldered stone axes introduced from the Bur mo-Indonesian area, and therefore 
date from a period when these axes were still in general use. 

ft is also worthy of note that in two localmcs flakes of microlithic or chalcohthic 
type are to be found in direct or closely neighbouring ^cialion wmh 
rites. This occurs in the RaichOr District of Hyderabad, about which Mr, K. M, Ahmad 
says ; * As a rule, wherever signs of early smclun^ were found, they wereacwmpanied b> a 
discovery of microliths if not by neolithic axes (Annafllif/iJarto, 1935-36, p-sgi* 
were found also on the surface of ash-mounds having some relation to ,roii-smelting both at 
yerguntv and Gaudur, In southern Bihar the majonty of the microliths sura arc as^- 
riated with the copper belt w hich starts 5 milra north of Ghakmdhaipur and r^s through 
Kbarsawan and ^eraikela and across Dhalbhum through Raklm Mines to 9 " 

the Subarnarekha. I have visited various microUihic sties and ancient workings with 
Mr. E. F. O. Murray who has made an excellent survey of this area. 
and microliths are in close proximity, and the presence of microlithic sites f^m Ghakra- 
dharpur to Ghatsila, including TalsS, Banabassa and Rakha Mines, comcidra 
w?Ke cornier scam that it\ difTicult to suppose they .nd 

illustrates four axes all of pointed-butt type which, from their fmdspols at Talsa and 
CJiandar Buru on the copper seam, are probably part of a chakohthic culture similar to 
that of Mask! and Brahmagiri (Murray, 1940, pis. 10 and ii, rig. ij, ^ 

Thouith by no means conclusive as indicating some connection between microhths 

and copper^voridng, it is interraiing to note that exploration in 

OriwT t^oueh Droducing palacoUths and ground and polished stone axes, has brought 

2 S. ™ micSS Pom.«l-bu.> ax». one being 

tvoe^were found by Mr. N. K. Bose in the thui clay cap which m placra owrhra tlK 
STcrite bed (^e. 1940), and Mr. P. Acharya, the State archaeolomst, has found ycr 
others including some of shouldered type. Bose and his party searched an area of ten 
souarc miles in the vicinity of KuliSna where excavations were made, but neither ihev 
nor Mr Acharv-a seems to have encountered any microliths ; nor did I sec any m the collcc- 
tlf^n in th*' sm^ll musuem at Khiching in Mayurbanj, nor find any during my explorations 
b?,H!.rSld!. and K&ing ;\n b .1 once away fmn. the copper ream no 

mKrobtbs arc to ^ d paganpallc 'now in Madras Slate) which is eiieloscd by the 
nois were four barbed and tanged arrow-heads of iron and a number of chert cores. On 

■ The alternative is that thoe shouldered a»o, or more correetly perhaps tanged adzes, are eopira 
I “m( J’S^ounte powiblr that these core, were eolleeted and prized by ll» « 

flake blades continued contemporary with the use of iron- 
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black ware and unpolished red ware arc mentioned. An open spouted pot of red polished 
ware \sas also brought to light, having narrow purplish lines bciow the^outer edgrorS 

withThJ pJs. 36, 4p and 55, pp. ii3f). This can be compared 

1th the spout<^ jup of red ware from the stone circle burials of the Pcrunia) Hilk 

spouted pots, Pi 6 , fig. 14 and more especially T44, fijf S’ 
from Brahmagin (V\ heeler, 1047-48, p. 222). At Tsanagundla Drug, Patiikondl^ K um«/ 
District, Bruce Fwte unearthed a carinated pot of brown ware with incised wavv line 

shape, everted nm and labne suggest that this pot and its accompanving Bakes and 
cores of the pent^ of the chalcoliihic stone axe c'ulture (Foote. 1016. pi. s^fpp i 

^ l^atpad sue seems to present features of the overlap of the^flake ffadc ustns 
stone axe culture and the iron-mmg megaliihic culture as found at Brahmagiri and 
Bruce Foote considyed that the settlement at Face Hill, Bellarv, whose p^ooie used^e 
profusion of ground and polished axes, smelted iron ; the slag' and potrerv^^ nozzS for 
fumacc-bcllows testifying to a smelting industry at this spot. All above instance 
taken together go to show quite dearly that the use of stone inthe form of microliths ribbon- 


Conclusion’s 

Though much conlimiator^ detail Ls yet required, the outlines of the pattern of 
L ^ ''T f i^dia and Pakistan are dear. In die sai^^e maunS 

*" North Africa and Palesunc, microlithic cultures in In^ 

upper palaeolithic culture. The duradon of the use of microliS 
IS c^sidcrable but far from incredible when one recalls the immensclv long palaeolithic 
pcnc^s. In ihc$c same areas microlitUs, having been ihc Evne-tool of • 

continued with the introduction of pottery and agriculture into the neolithic and where 
ground and polished stone axes were absent, remained the type-tool along with bone im 
plements and the earliest traces of copper. ^ ^ 

those regions which were aflccted by the culture of thr earlv rift- ri,iv>.ii«». 

Illhs tee ,hdr dlVerity of fonn and are supo^ded bvX ribten ’ T"':? 

Ulility bUde. Tbb ,tyle of bteic which op^on= 7 t .i® fa 

^ wh<^re n is accompanied bv the pointed-butt ground and 

polished stone a.xe in a chalcolithtc, and at .Maski possibly an iron-using sc^dnr^ Fn mftr, 

‘^microiilha coan^^cd lo be used down lo Sriy hUfa* 
tirnes^ As earlj as 1924 Cammiade vs rote : ‘ T venture to cxt^rcss the thn# tr 

culture a, represented fa the Godatari had a very w °..n?fa?, m ?,, • ■ 

neolithic period and extending down to con, para 

p, toe) Ail sttfaenoen, researches have p J'ihi^to"^ ‘co™. ' 9 ^*’ 

followed the patlcm of the Near East C C 
and alwnyx^faro^cS’S copl^ror'’" ’’u ap^"„"""’T 

,Tro^“f °n^&r .Ken 0^ f: beft , 
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the srO.VB LYDUSTRIES OF THE HOLOCE^VE 

The reason that go\^rr( the world-wide succeMion of stone icchniqura, the general 
uniform progress made in the manufacture of blade and cote tools, the introduction of miero- 
liths anti bone tools at a certain stage,—^whether in fact this alrnost uniform progr«s 
? should be attributed to diffusion alone or whether some more inherent or pervasive 
I influence was at work,—remain as yet undctermincth There is no cvickncc at all 
r diffusion of the mcsolithic-tnicrGlithic culture either to or from India or Pakistan, nothing 
of this type having vet come to light within many hundreds of mil m of their borders. 

Dr. C. von Flirer Haimendorf has pointed out : * the ways of life anti ihe economic 
pauern of both the older and younger stone agts sull persist in a^nginal India 
iHaimcndorf, 1948, p. 208), that is tiie jungle-dweller now ^rfoms with metal tools the 
same tasks that he performed with stone ones, and u is possible ibai by doing so he 
made the one step by which he shares to that extent the handicap of ci^hzcd man m 

using somethmg which he is unable to make for himself. 

It would seem that a greater part of peninsular India was in a microliih-using 
mcsoliihic or neolithic stage o! culture from relatively remote times and conunued in 
manner of living while chalcolithic urban or semi-urban cuUures spread over the grrat 
Si?r"vallcv's of !he north. We have proof of a chalcoUthic culture reaching B^ima^n, 
bringing with it ground and polished aites. , V\'e know that this cukum Resisted in Urn 
area^ntil it was displaced by an iron-using people from the south. 
in the north in ancient times we have no knowledge except wliai can be derived from 
literary* sources. The only known sites which may help to throw some light on the spread 
of chalcolithic culture from the north arc those reported by Mr. A. V. Pandya at Chikalda 
and Maheshwar, which command what are probably age-old cnMsmgs of the 
but apart from the fact that they appear to combine microhths with pottery- and a lown- 

skr there is little real information available. . r ici >. 

’ I have tried 10 make this survey as complete as possible and trust that it fulfils 

obicct of attempting to bring the hitherto raiher unco-ordinated finds spread over the sub- 
Snem into some sort of law and order. Some who do not appear 10 know a great 
deal about ancient India themselves say that very little if anything is known ateut it by 
anyone else and that very little if anything is being or has been done to alter this slate of 
affairs fc g \viUiam Hoyvells in Man sa fir, p. 245, 1947 )- Actual y m^y people have 
done a ercat deal and it is their work that has made this paper possible Others are doing 
and will do more, and what is now the outline of a perfectly recognizable pattern will gam 
considerably both in definition and authority. 
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Appekdjx a 

The Tilativt oeoiftOKe of mmliths and shtrdr at HtTpura attd LanghndJ 
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Nothin^ was found below g* below suiface. 

Appendix B 

A on Dr^ Hunifr^s w&Fk 5J 

Th, experiences tn following Dr, Hunter’s reports » due to various rea.«m 

wWr^nH 3 K the work proceeded into areas which werrof var>-ing siL boSun 3' 

whX'JX^'^'K Sd" 



cqoah 210 o, a6 pottety.ta™nK and in rfcl7.kS “ • “"** ■" 'f""'* ““ 

bc„ giv.„ *i,h .h2 dn-mta^ “ *“ I”" 
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F.O. 5. Scliematu Dorothy Drrp Shrtirr,'of arr^ A to C-ig to *4 /«* <r/ 

Pachmarhl 1934-35 

It Is essemi=d that some clear idea of levels as repracnied by variatis 
report should be arrived at, and a close study of the report has enabled me to fU the following IcvcU. 

Areas no- a, 3 j 7 * level (^) 

„ 6, 10, 1 1 and 14 : level (b) 

„ 10 (?) and 14 : level (c) 

,, iS, 36 and 37 ■ W 
„ 41 and 45 1 level (e) 

T’V ‘L .l^rnnna? dimmsioM in depth and width of each area and hs relative stratigraphical 
‘Sir^eas waTexlractcd and this is embodied in the schematic section that accompamo 
lotion to '^Yhe finds in each area could then be allotted to their proper level and this 

Appendix C 

* Tht mrk of A, C, Carlleylf 

, ■ V' n™.T T l■n^mlIl^e^ed a reference to Mr, V, A. Smith's article on ' Pygmy 
Since complcung this /totifi) From this it is even more apparent that a body of 

flints* in the Indian investigation on the part of Mr. A, C. Carllcyle 

extremely "4!^ has been losf. as a result of negligence or lack of apprcdaiion. 

chiedy in the year* iSho and 
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The Proaeding^ cf Asiatic SocU^ of Bengal for February* iSflg mention that a pap^r by A. C. Carllcylf, I 

* Notes on lately discovered sepidchral mounds, cairivs, eaves, cave paintings and stone implqin«iti"’ ! 
had been received ; it was never published. Neither this paper nor certain other papers on ihcst 
subjects in the possesion of his daughter have ever been brought to lighu \^inrent Smith however 
obtained some notes which Carileyle had sent to the Rev, Reginald Galty which serve only to jtitss 
the value of what has been lost. ’ " ^ 

Carllcyle's dpeription of the napre of the cave or rock-shelter deposits of Baghelkhand migh[^ 
well have been written of the shelters in the Mahadeo HiJb—the resemblance b so close. He sa^ : 

^ The depth of soil left in such caves and under such rock^shclters varied from a minimumof aboutiis^ 
inches to one Toot and a half or two feet—up to a maximum of from two feet and a half to three feet; 
though in some of the deep hollows of the unev^en Honrs it might be even morCj^ or as much as four 
feet This might well be a description of Dorothy Deep Cave^ Pachmarhi, excavated by Dr. Hunier. 
w^here a troughdike depression gave a maximum depth of 51 inch deposit cm a floor w^hich otherwise 
showed a deposit ranging from 4 to 18 inches. 

In caves where there %vas any depth of a deposit Carileyle states that in the lowest stratum^! 
' The implement W'ere always found to be of an older and more archaic type than the rest ^ bui 
he gives no details, presumably ihey^ are the ones that he stated on the authority of J. A. Brown to 
be larger Bake implements. At a medium depth in these deposits he lelb us he frequently found 
^ undisturbed layers of embers and charcoal * and also, associated with the microlJths^ pieces of 
haemaiite " rubbed down on one or more facets \ such haematite pencils being far from rare in the 
Pachmarhi shelters. 

His description of the rock-paintings is strikingly familiar* He says : * lliere were rock- 
paintings, apparently of various ages..... .Some of these rude paintings appeared to illusLnUt in 
a very stiff and archaic manner scenes in the life of the ancient stone chippers ; others represent 
animals or hums of animab by men with bows and arrowT^, spears and hatchets \ I should be most 
surprised If these weapons did not all reveal metal ty-pcs. He found no ground or polished impli^ 
ments nor ring-stones^ but a certain number of ‘ fragments of very rude p.:»ttery " and in one case a' 
cave ‘ entirely filled with pottery and sishes and nothing ebc *« 

He found vast quantitiis of impkmenti, llaJt« and cores. From only two caves and two shekel 
he recovered about four thousand, of which 1,200 were lunates, 500 of these being from a single cave, 
Carileyle also excavated a number of grave mounds, in what he describes as the vaileys of the Vindhya 
Range, In these he found whole skeletons, rude carthern ware vessels and fragments of pottery with 
small stone implements and numerous flakes of the forms and types found in the caves* He was 
unable to recover a skeleton as all were extremely friable, and it b doubtful whether at that period 
he had either the knowledge or the equipment to lift a skekoii in this condition. He does not parti* 
cularke about the burials whether they were extended or contracted, laid on one side or the back. 
One point is however quite clear : the burials contained as a grave-group a body accompanied by 
microliths and poitcry, but no metal. 

The exact position of the caves, shelters and mounds discovered and excavated by Carileyle 
b not known, but it w^ould app«r that they must all lie in the i0o mile stretch of the northern slo^ 
of the Koimur Range from Ajaij^rh on the west to Roberlsganj on the east, and that most of them 
are betwtx^n the rivers Tons and Son. What is surprising is the fact that since iSSj no one has made 
any attempt to trace these sites. 

Cock bum who invadgated shelters In the Kaimur Range states that these, whens there b any 
earth on the floor^ ' form veritable museums of prehistoric antiquities in the way of flint knives, core^ 
an-owheads, cdts, fragments of fossil and charred bones, pottery, etcA According to Mr* J. H. Riveii- 
Caruac in his ardde on Stone Implements from the North West Produces of India in the JmFntd 
of t/u Asiatic Soady of Bfagal, LI I (1883), Mr. Cockburii had undertaken to figure and describe 
at length the very lajget varied and most interesdng collection of implements of chert ; thb was i 
never done. Rivctt-Garnacb own paper b of very litde value as pracdcaJly all the implements hr ^ 
figure came from collections of stones deposited at Shrine. They are for the most pari pointed-butt t 
stone ax« and grooved hammer-stones and he and Cockburn collected more than 400 of she formerp 
which, like the Hyderabad specimens, ranged in size from ^ huge specimen i^j: inches long to quite 
tiny ones. Not one of these axes appears to have come from any cave or rock-shelter. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

The following modifications and additions are found nceeasary ais the result of additional 
information. The statement on p. 77 that no stone axes have been found in Sind or the Indo-Imnian 
boiderjand is incorrect. Part of a ground and polkhed stone axe was found by G. S. Ghurye at Ofliri 
close to Karachi and two axes of this type were found by H. Hargreaves at NH. Three ground 
polished axes were abo found at Sirkap, Taxila» where they were without doubt kept as curios lill 
luck-bringers. On the same page, the flake mentioned of triangular section with deep lateral scan 
seems fo be not an artefact but a technical by-product. 

'ITic points made about chipped and gmund and polished axes on p. 79 arc amply borne out im 
the materia] recovered from the workshop sites at Sanganakallu (B. Subba Rao, Stone Age Culture ^ 
Bella^f Poona, 1948) and near Barda (D. Sen, ^ A Celt-site in Singhbhnm", is India^ 30, no. t, 
1950), the chipping, grinding and polishing being shown to be stages in manufacture. 









REPAIRS AT AGRA AND FATEHPUR SlKRl : 1944-^ 

By Madho Sahup Vats 

k In thb short rmiw lAe Joint Dtreeior Gentroi 0/ Arckaeobgjf m India, besides ind^ldfy 
' touching on the kistoo> and main features of some of the Mughul buddings at Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri describes the protected and intricate operations earned out bjr him for thar preservation 
while he was the Superintendent in charge of these buildings. It is hoped that other officers confronted 
with nmiiar problems will benejit by his experience. 

The Taj 

T he Tai which dcscr\'C(Uy ranks amongst the finest lombs of the world, stands on 
the right bank of the >mnl, about a mile tefow Agra ForE h contains the r^ains 
of the Emperor ^ahjahan (1627-58) and of his favouri te wife. Arjumand Banu B^am 
better knowTi as Mumtazu-z-ZamanT or Mumtaz Mahal. She was the daughter of 
Abu’l-Hasan, entiUed Xsaf ^ 5 n Asaf Jahi son of I'timadu d-Daula Mi«a CEfeaya^, 
and niece of the illustrious Nur Jahan, wife of Emperor Jahangir (1605-27) In her 
twentieth year she was married to Prince JUiurram, afterwards I'.mperor S^ah Jahan. 
on Friday the 9th of Rabr 1 . 1021 A.H. (lolh May, 1612) and died on theJth Zma da 
1040 AH. {28lh June, A.D. 1631) after giving birth to her fourtepth child. Pnnccss 
Galihar XrS. at Burhanpur in fOiandcs whither she had aecorapamed her husband on 
his c'tpedition against hSian Jahan Lodi, the rebellious Governor of the Deccan. Her 
' body was temporarily imerred in the garden of Zainabad at Burhanpur, whence, under 
I ^ ^ ^ FTlrSn it brought lo A^ra after siK nionlli^s on the T7th Jamadt 

trAtf.fh Dumber, rD.T,^) by Prince SUnja-. Waatr ^.^n and Sariu'n-Nki 

Singli of Jaipur, was duly exchanged for an equallv valuable state land, and her 

were again temporarily deposited near the present bdoli in a domed structure on the iMh 

werc apm ^ lanuarv A.D, 1632) until their permanent burial in the 

w rh-irnher of the Tai The emperor himself died on Monday the 26th of Rajah, 
A b. lew) aSri oaa buried In the .amc chau.bcr «, ,hc 

of Mumtaz Mag-a^vc. riKpalrf. >>ut there is apig-ap^al 

cvldcttcc to’shol that !l »as Usta Ahmad of Lahore.' The mausoleum was eoustrueted 

' The Wolhuttwi of I atfullah Muhandis. second son of Usta Ahmad of l^orc, which, accordii^ 
t.aehmS.^^it;» 2 ^pl™d iu th^ year .e 66 A.H, (A D. .655-56 i.e. dunuy l^ mgu M 

ali. jZT^ltedi;sta«d.it U,.a.\hu.ad wasresppudbtefe the eonstrueUuu of the Paj, the 

d.ri» Se'^‘'.Js« a. .ibWiD, 

^si^^llah. wa.s resoonslble for the inscriptions m the _Jami‘ Masjtd at Delhi. 



Again, Luifu’ll^, in the J^ihrFort ”nd the J*imi‘ Masjid ai Delhi, 

by Majid Malik, pp. 125-34. 
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utificr the superinicrnkncc of Makramat f^in and Mir ‘Abdu’l-Karim, the dome bcint 
buili by Isma‘il Wiao of Turkey and the inscripticnis executed by 'Abdu'THaq, better 
knoivn as Amanat Khan of Shiraa, tvho was brotixer of ^fdi Jahan’s minister, Afzal , 
i^ian, and was the best calli^raphist of bis agc.ixThe tomb was begun tri 1041 A,H 
(A.D. 1631) and completed in 1057 A.H, 'A.D. 164S) with tlie mosque on the west* ihrj 
jaivab or MihmSnkhSna on the cast and the main gateway on the south, the outer court 
and its cloisters being added subsequently and completed in 1653. The w'hite marble 
so plentifully used came from Makr^na and Raiwala in Jaipur Slate, the red sandstone 
from Faichpur Sikri and the neighbourhood of Agra, and the jewels and precious stones 
from Persia and elsewhere. Mulla ‘Abdu'l-Hamid I.ahori, who was instructed by Shih 
Jahan to write a dctajled Ixistorv' of the Taj, further informs us in the Bdd^hakftdma that 
the foundation was laid in the sub-soil xvatcr-lcv'cl, that the masonry below the ground 
was stone in lime, and that the platform above ground was of brick in mortar faced xvith 
marble ^-enecr. Owing to the proximity of the river the whole fabric together with the 
four comer minars made to rest on a firm bed of masonry xvhich seems to have 
been supported on piers sunk at close intervals in accordance with the usual Mxighul 1 
practice. The exact cost of building the TSj with its complcmentarv buildings is not known. 
The recorded expenditure of 50 lakhs of rupees is rightly construed to mean that the amount , 
was expended on miscellaneous petty charges and the wages of 30,000 workmen, etc,, 
who worked at the T 5 j for so many years, but not on the acquisition of marble and’semi’ 
precious stones used for inlay./ 

The history of its repairs is no Ic^ interesdng. The earliest record of its repairs is 
available in a letter,* dated , A.D. 1652), from Prince Aurangzeb to his imperial father, 
^ah Jahan, wherein he points out defects in the dome and vaults of the mausoleum, _ 
saying ‘ the dome of the holy tomb leaked at two places towards the north during the rainy ' 
season and so also the lair scmi-domcd arches, many of the galleries on the second storey, 
the four smaller dom^, the four northern compartments and the seven arched under¬ 
ground chambers, which have developed cracks. During the rains last year the terrace 
over the main dome ^Iso leaked in two or three places. It has been repaired, but it 
remaiRs to be seen during the ensuing rainy season liow far the operations have "proved 
successful. The domes of the mosque and the Jama'at tUxana leaked during the rains 
and were matlc water-tight. The master builders arc of the opinion that jf the roof of 
the second storey isre-opened and dismantled and treated afresh with concrete over which 
half a yard- of mortar grout is laid, the semi-domed arches, the galleries and the smaller 
domes will probably become water-tight, but they sav that they are unable to suggest any 
measures of repairs to the main dome......’ Htstory' is, however, silent about the actuid 

steps taken by tbc Emperor on the prince’s letter in respect of repaira to the dome. 

From subsequent records it is gathered that under the British rule Captain Taylor 
was appioimcd m 1810 to execute repairs to the Taj under the guidance 01 Col Hvde, 
the then acting Chief Engineer, and the entire outer surface of the Taj was repaired and 
cleaned, the missing stones replaced, and the mosaic-work completely renewed But 


’ Tbc original letter is published in the MuTa^qG^i-Akbambad, cd. by Sa‘id Ahmad (.Agra, 

P' 4^31 ^41 

« {Rojat Asiatii Soeifljf 0/ 1873, II, Bk. iii, pp. 294-^), 

menturns the nam« of various ■ yads ‘ used in the reigns of Sikandar Shah Lodi, HumSyOn and 

41 to 46 fingers. According to the 
Persian text, I, part ii, p. 237), the Zara* (or %rdj of 

4 inches; see also Websteris Efiglisk 
p. 623. Thus Shah Jaban's Zara* was equal to 3 feet 6 inches. 
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REPAYS AT AGRA ±VD fATEHPUR SJA'RI 

Captain Taylor’s use of coloured ckuitam in place of the inlaid stones of the original decora¬ 
tion at the necking of the main dome proved a failure, as the ornamental vvwk done by 
him was badiv damaged during liea\7 rains. After a long gap of over kalf a century^ 
further steps were taken in 1864 when Dr. Murray replaced a number of (lowers and 
broken marble slabs in the octagonal tomb-chamber. In 1874 Mr. Alexander, pecutive 
Engineer, Agra, carried out more e.\icnsi\e repairs antounimg to Rs, 70,(^20, Ihe princi- 
nal items of his work were the removal of the broken marble, the su^utution opetv pieces 
in the vaulted opening, the restoration of some of the inlaid work, die regilding 0 t le 
linial surmomiiing the main dome, the rendering of 1 lie mam dome with Portland cement 
and the resetting of the pinnacles of the gateway wpeh had fallen “own. 

Of all the works of special repains executed m the Northern Circle of the .pchaco- 
loeical Survev of India during the years 1944-49 Taj repairs deserve spec ml nope. 
\lihoueh structural defects at various component buildings had been remedied from time 
to time, no serious atieution could be pafd to a comprehensive investigation of various 
factors affecting the stability of the structure as a whole till 1936 when the Departmen , 
on account of the leakage of the main dome, became apprehensive of ils dcienora ting condi¬ 
tion and proposed that the roofs of the second floor should be rcpairctl^, open joints filpl 
up svith suitable cemciUing material and the fracturctl marble slabs of the facade of he 
main dome cither renewed or reset. In view' of the national importance of the Taj tl e 
Government of India considered it expedient that before approving anv extensive ^hcnie 
of conservation they should be fortified by the recommeridaiions of a Comm itee of 
experts. Accordingly, one such Committee W'as apixmited and in implemcnlaijon of 
its recommendations extensive repairs were started m 1941 and completed m 1944 at 
total cost of Rs. 92,000. The recommendations of the Committee were implemented 
onlv in so far as they related to the more urgent work on the marble facing of the dmm 
and the dome and the inlay work thereon, leaving the rest of the recommendations to be 
taken up later, in the light of the report of the Expanded Taj Advisory^ Committee as rinally 
Lcccpted bv he Government of India. Full advantage was taken of the stupendous 
laflSlding \ pl. XXIX) erected at a cost of Rs. 44,886 mund the mam dome and the 
chhatris (laosks) in examining the monument thoroughly from inside a'ld out and^ple 
mcming all the repairs in strict accordance with the suggestioiB of the Commiti^. It 
was also utilized for making accurate drawings including a ^ 

stress diagram of the upper dome and stripping from inside of modem plaster from the 
drum of the dome. cSculaiions based on these details convinced the Committee of the 
^tmrtiir-il siabilitv of the Tai as a whole subject to the execution of certain imporunt 

"To n.akc .L dome vvatcMishl »U *c «on« ,Ua. had 

bulged oul or crarked were ellhrr reset or replaced by new oiira m ''"a"’"" 

with stones to the full height and thickness of a course, care hang taken to avoid, ^as ar 
as Dossible patch work, wliich would have looked unsightly.^ The joints were filled vs iih 
Hmc^morlar consBlme of marble-lime, marble-dust, ramfiaatwji, 4s(«*a andWjm 
IS in p^r pTortlons, tvhile the cement mix,are used in repatts cowpted of , par, 
c^rl aSSu PttrB of hydraulic lime or . pari cement and a parts of &t 'nnn. 

Dun tiff the vears 1047-49, following the recommendations of the Expanded j 

■Ndvisort &mmU« "he worlTof n^ieiu special repairt to the four ctl^m round the 
Adyisoiy Ctommii e ,_ tn r^rnrH that the operation of changing 



ir£\rm"de rndSd ailThrr& as they .vertdeclared s<™c.tutally un- 
suiiinft 'nl XXlXi The writer of this article, however, true to the principles of 
l^hitlfecMcomrtvauon, strt«ed on the utmost imporunce of the preservation of the 
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oriffinal fabric to the maximum extent possible and insisted that the superstructure of the 
domes, being mainly intact, should not be dismantled and that the pillars and other 
damaged membere could be changed vvitbout disturbing any part of the entablature only 
if the domes were properly cribbed* Thus, to rebuild the columns and replace the lintels, 
the dome had to be cribbed by erecting brick-in-limc piers, 4 feet 6 inches wide, in each 
of the eight openings, 7 feet 6 inches wide, leaving a tvorking space of 18 inches on either 
side. The piers were built up to a height of 7 feet 6 inches and capped by 6 inch thick 
salwood lintels, running across the entire length of the opening, the inten'cning space of 
the opening above these lintels being tightly packed tvith masonry in lime, so as to ensure 
absolute and firm contact with the entablature (pi. XXX B). The task of removing the 
deteriorated columns (pL XXXI and lintels had necessarily to be executed slowly with 
extreme caution and careful chiselling, while the resetting of new columns and lintels was 
even a slower and more delicate proctss, involving considerable skill and patience in esta¬ 
blishing the closest contact of the new pillars with the entablature. In the actual execu¬ 
tion of the w'ork, great care was taken to see that not even the slightest void was left while 
resetting the new' members and that the fitting of the capital, which had to be inserted 
last, between the shaft and the superstructure was as true and perfect as ]Mssible, for 
inevitably it was on establishing a perfectly firm contact that the success ot the whole 
operation depended. The temporary masonry supports, which held the weight of the 
superstructure, and enabled maintenance of the original fabric, were gradually removed 
and the work accomplished with less than a lakh of rupees as against several times the amount 
which would have been spent if total renovation, as proposed by the original Taj Enquiry 
Committee, was elTccted. 

/Modern accretions from the berms of the chabutTa of the main dome and the comer 
cblialTit as well as from the parapets all round the terrace were removed and made water¬ 
tight (pis. XXX A and XXX1 B). /The decayed plaster to a height of 65 feet from the 
interior of the drum of the upper dome was also remov'cd and the entire surface^ replastercd 
with a weak mixture of cement mortar '1 cement : 10 sand), the intention being to draw’ 
out the salts. This process of eliminating salts has to be repeated every' second or third 
year till the wall is completely free from salts when final plastering w'ill be done in hydraulic 
lime. The decayed concrete from the lop of the inner dome w'^ removed. On examina¬ 
tion it was found modem to an approximate depth of 14 to 15 inches, of which the upper 
shell of about 9 to 10 inches was even more loose than the stufl below it. Has'ing removed 
all this about a dozen loose pockets here and there in the dome were filled to an avei^c 
depth of about 12 inches and then the whole of the dome was treated w'ith kankar lime 
concrete for a depth of 3 inches. Above this was laid another layer of ccmejii concrete 
I ■ 2 ■ 4 In order to break the {oints the inner dome has, for the purpose of the upper 
shell, at the apex a circle 4 feet in diameter, and from this radiate 16 equal trapezoidal 
panels in a concentric circle to a distance of half the diameter of the inner dome. Below 
this the outer diameter of the dome is again divided into 16 panels of the same trap«oidal 
form, but in order to break the joints the lower trapezoidal panels bisect two contiguous 
upper trapeziums. The panels in the upper concentric circle measure i foot and 5 feet 
3 inches at the apex and bottom and the lower trapeziums measure 5 feet 3 mch^ and 
q feet 6 inches respectively. Again, the berm round this dohtc, of which the width is 
3 feet 6 inches bctw’een the drum and the lower edge of the dome, ccmeni'^oncreted 
in sixteen panels w’hich, again, in order to break the joints, start from the point of bisection 
of the iw'o lower trapeziums in sixteen equal parts os shown in ng. i. By this arrange¬ 
ment a ^cal deal of load over the inner dome of which the depth, as staled above, was 
14 to iq inches on the average, was reduced, because in its place the hmc concrete layer 
of 3 inches with the overlaid layer of inches of cement concrete m sixteen radiating 
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trapezoidal quadrants only 4I inches thick. The inner dome is now not only water- 
tight and strong but ts also rid o\ about tvvo-ihirds of the load above it which sen^cd no 
purpose. 

The red stone facing of ihc plinth of the berm of the main dome as well as that of 
the comer fWa/m ^^ere also thoroughly repaired. In the latter the decayed dabi, kaids 
galtans and panels had to be replaced only here and there, whereas in the plinth of the 
main dome as many as fifty stone panels and all the carved ddsas on the copinji besides 
many pieces of dabs and kaids etc., had to be replaced by new ones. The rich cart-insr 
of the ^ was made to conform svith the original. The total amount spent on the 
special repaiTS to the Taj dunng 1947-48 and 1948-40 was Rs. 55,877 and Rs. 61,700 
respectively. ■ ^ 

A tubular scaffolding which will facHUate future repair works at the Tai has been 
procured at a cost of Rs, j i 000. Tlus, besides being economical in the long run, vsill 
surely prove more dependable than the ifl//t-scafroldmg and also easier to crm. 

The problem of clearing dirt and dust-strains from the marble at the Taj still remains 
fbr^is^^^ ™ ^ Archaeological Chemist has been asked to initiate adequate measures 

The Great ‘Idgah 


The Idgah, or the mosque where ‘Id pray cni are offered t^vicc a year, stands on the 
nonh side of the Ajmer Road near Muhalla Qutlupur at Agra. It Is a red sandstone 
building and covets an area of about 570 by 530 feet enclosed by high embattled walk 
c contains an inscribed tablet, set up in 1293 AH D 

1876). which assigns ip original construction to Emperor Shah Jahaii in fortv davs and 
Its restoration to Navvab KaJb-i-*AlT of Rampur in 1293 A.H. (.■\.D. 1876! under 

the sup^ntendence of "Abdu’l-Ctpyyfim. But on stylistic grounds it is assign¬ 

able to Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707), and since very few of his monuments are known 
10 exist the preservation of the 'Idgah has been one of the chief concerns of theArchaeo- 
logical Department, 

The roof of the northern compartment of the Tdgali suddenly collapsed on the j oth 
January', 1^0, and enabled the details of its construction to be closely c.'camincd to find 
out the real cause of dam^c (pi. XXXII A). After mature consideration, following 
technical discussions with the Central Public Works Department as well on this point 
1 decided to resmre a poruon of the roof as an experimental measure in strict accord with 
the principles of W ughuI construction. The original structure really resembles a sort 

SL segments or cov-ing [gardafta) springing from 

the walls on either side and closed at the centre by keystones of large size, each feet 

r consists of a bnck corei, with stone facing, strengthened 

from tfhmd by stone struts, and this is broken at regular mlerv'als by huge stone Lekets 
mto which the ends orrace-ston« have been inserted by means of tonguc-and-groovc joints. 
1.1. T masonry by strong iron hooks, while its upper 

S »h^ i "ron cramps. Over the upper Sge 

brackets is placed the skew-back which establishes a cbminuoiL. 
firm and complete conlaci wtih the roof slabs and brings them into perfect compression 
of^ serve as ke>^toncs. Th^ gardnna or coving 15 cssentiallv made up 

wi.fc'.h^cS„nfl?eTrSc^!^.'"*‘ .hirt, which accori. 
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HEPAIRS at AGRA A.\D FATEl/PUlt SITRI 

li will appear from the section, plate XXXIII. that the roof^slabs or key-istones- 
along ihcir sloping ends were in compression for about four-fifths of their ujjpcr thickness 
against the skew-back which, in its turn, rests directly on the heads of the brackets or the 
face stance, boili of which arc cut back in a continuous slope to the alignment of the skew- 
back for a tliickness of about 4i inches. It will thus be clear that for about one-fifth of 
their lower thickness the roof stabs were in compression directly with the lower ends of 
the brackets or the sloping portions of the face-stoncs Immediately below the skew-back 
and, therefore, to the extent and at points, where such parts of the brackets or the face- 
stones had lost contact with the roof slabs, to the same extent the key-stones acted like 
beams, introducing an clement of unsafely into the construction. 

Having understood all the details of construction and following the same principles 
faithfully, the roof was rebuilt to a length of 32 feet 2 inches at a cost of Rs. i i,574 
(pi. XXXII BJ. The work included dismantling and rebuilding of all the parts of the 
gardana in the entire breadth of the compartment on the south side and for a length of 2i 
feci towards the north. Best quality stones for the work were specially q^uamed from 
Tantpur, in Dholpur (Rajasthan), to match with those still in situ. The roiM of the other 
two compartments also show signs of decay. They have been propped up for the present 
with brick pillars, and it is intended to re-roof them as soon as funds are available. 

TitE Fort 


The Agra Fort was built by Emperor Akbar in abovtt eight years ^A.D. 1565-73} at 
a cost of 35 l^hs of rupees under the superintendence of Muhammad Qasim I^an, Alfr- 
i-Ba/ir or harbour-master. .According to Abu' 1 -Fazl [Atft-i^Akbttnf Persian text, 1 , p. 440 > 
there were more than five hundred elegant buildings of Bengal and Gujarat style in the 
Agra Fon, but thev are no more to be seen. Tlic present position in respect of the existing 
buildings in the Fort is that, roughly speaking, Akbar was responsible for the construction 
of its walU and gates and the Akbari Mahal, Jahangir for thejahangirt MaM and possibly 
Salimgarh, Aurang/,cb for the ^er-i-Haji or ramparts, five gatewaj^ and_ the ft^c out¬ 
side, while most of the principal edifices in it were erected by Shah jahan. Ihcl^as 
Mahal (chiefpalace), called Afdntguh-i-AIuqaddas ("holy abode of rest ) in contempora^ 
histories, was built about the year !937 by ^ah Jahan and probably comprised the main 
marble structure (extemive special repairs to which wiJl be described below) with its 
North and South Pavilions, the Anguri Bagh [grape garden}, the iwo^toreyed apartments 
round the grape garden as its residential quarters and the ^ish Mahal 1^palace of mirrors) 
as its baths. Another beautiful structure which comes within the pu^icw of this artide 
on account of extensive repairs executed to it is the Diwan-i-Mias [or Hall of Private Audi¬ 
ence), built bv Empcior ^ah Jahan for the reception of kings, amb^adors and nobte 
in prix-ate aiuiicncc and for the transaction of the most important alTairs of state with 
the help of their councils. The were compulsorily required to 

here or something of their pay was retrenched. On the occasion of the investilure ol 
Amir Habibu’llali Khan of AfghanUian with the Order of the Bath m Janua^ 
Diwan-i-lOias and the ^las Mahal were specially decorated and illummated and the 

Asra For. dorin* .he .9^6-49 
rela.eTo .he S oflhe ceiling, a. .he pa. Mahal -d .he menooned 

above The ceiling of the front ddldn of the Khas Mahal ,57 feet b> 17 \cet 3 mctiesf 
consisied of small marble slabs, about 3 feet by li feet, imcrted into the lower flanges 
ofXe gTidcra 20 in number, each placed 3 while red sandstone slabs r«l ng 

on’^he upj^rliange of the plate git&i. overlaid with 7 tnch I, me concrete formed the 
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roof. The r us ling of the plate girders had caused fractures in over a hundred marble 
slabs of the ceiling. To renew them, it became essential to dismantle the entire roof 
and ceiling, clean the girders of rust, render them fit for further use by applying three 
coats of thick cement wash, re-set the old serviceable slabs and replace the unserviceable 
ones and lay fresh concrete over the roof slabs. This operation necessitated the erection 
of two parallel masonry walls running all along the length of the verandah to a height 
I foot lower than the ceiling for the use of workmen. This work was completed in the year 
1946-47 at a cost of Rs. irt,33'S. 

At tlte Dlwan-i-Khas also the nature of the vvork w^as the same as at the J^as Mahal 
and involved the same technique, But here care had to be taken to avoid direct load 
on the roof of the ^ish Mahal underneath the Dlwan-i-lUias, and so the walls referred 
to above were carried over R.S. joists inserted into dwarf piers built for the purpose in 
the arched recesses in the side walls. Across these temporary walls two heai^ girders 
were placed touching the ceiling stones to enable their being taken out safely. The plate 
girders, as at the Khas Mahal, were cleaned of rust and given three coats of thick cement 
wash. Advantage^ was taken of the scaffolding in renewing 30'B square feet of richly 
carved marble coving of the inner hall and at thirteen other places patch work was done 
including sev^n pieces richly carved. Sixteen marble c/ifiajjd slabs were replaced. Oilier 
items of structural importance such as pointing the ceiling and gardaaas with special 
marble lime mortar and plastering the parapets, were also attended to. .\larble for the 
work, both at the f^as Mahal and the Diwan-i-IUias, was imported from Makrana 
(Jodhpur). This work was carried out during the years 1947-49 at a total cost of Rs. 32,733, 

The Dahgah at Fatehpur STkr! 

The Dargah of Hazrat Shaikh Salim QhishtI at Fatehpur Sikri is an extensive walled 
enclosure comprising the Jami‘ Masjid on the west, the cloisters consisting of numerous 
cells preceded by an arcaded corridor on the south, cast and north and a spticious 
courtyard wherein stand the exquisite white marble tomb of Hazrat Shaikh Salim Ghisjiti, 
the patron saint of Fatehpur Sikri, and the tombs and graves of the members of his family. 
It is reached by two stately gatew'ays approached by broad fUghts of steps on the south 
and east sides. That on the east is the Bad.^^1 Darw'aza or King's Gateway, so called 
because it w'as the one through which Emperor .Akbar passed every morning 00 his 
way from the palaces to the service in the mosque. The other on the south is the Baland 
Darwaza, or the Lofty Gateway, about 176 feet high from the ground below and about 
134 fi^t high from the pavement in front of the main entrance. Although the Baland 
Darwaza did not form part of the original design and was erected after the completion 
of the mosque by .Akbar in gBg A.H. (A.D, 1575-76) as a triumpbal arch to commemorate 
his victory in the Deccan, it is regarded by competent authorities as one of the most 
perfect architectural achievements tn India. It is the highest gate in India and one of die 
highest in the world. According to Mulla ‘Abdu’i-Qadir Badayuni (MunlakfutbuU- 
Taa^rii/t, Persfon text, If, p. 109} the Great Mosque and the Khdnqah of the Shaikh 
(which enclosure comprises the whole of the building, now called the DargSb, minus the 
tomb and graves built ihcrein afierw ar^) were built by Emperor .Akbar for Shaikji Salim 
Chi^ti in the course of five years', while Emperor Jahangir states that a sum of 5 lakhs 
of rupees was spent on the mosque from the royal treasury.- 

. . * of the archway in front of the prayer-chamber of the mosque has an inscription 

giving the date of the erection of the mosque 979 A.H., A.D, 1571-72. 

• Tuzitk‘i-JaA4/tgM, Persian text, AJIygarh edition, p. 262, 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF THE DARGAH 
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REPMRS AT AGRA .L\D FATEHPUR SiKHt 

The cracks and crevices in domes and walls of the compartments flanking the 
Baland Darwaza and the Bad^ahl Darwaaa, in fact the whole of the southern half of the 
Dargah complex measuring 602 feet by 33 feet, as w'ell as the marble tomb of ^aild^i 
SalTm Ghishti which had also been leaking at some places, needed immediate attention to 
f save the structures from further deterioration anti ultimate collapse (pi XXXVII). 
Since the south wall and the southern part of the east wall had perceptibly tilted out and 
endangered the safety of this majestic monument, an elaborate scheme of conservation 
was drawn up and the work completed in the cou«e of three years (1945-47} ^ of 

> Rs. 51,200. Special mention in this connection must need be made of groudng with 
cement of all the cracks and crevices. Cemen t to the extent of 2,034 bags—far higher than 
the estimated amount—bad to be pumped In, because in the course of repairs many of 
the cracks were found much larger than could be anticipated. To give an idea of the 
magnitude of repairs to the terrace over the compartments in the ^uthem half of the 
Dargah it may be meritJoned that 600 tons each of rubble and concrete had to be used 
(pis. XXXIV A and B and XXXV A). At the marble mausoleum of ^aijdi Salim 
ChishtI the entire roof was made water-tight by relaying most of its conccrtc. The drum 
and the dome were pointed with marble Ume mortar of special composition (1 part lime : 

I 2 parts marble dust : 1/16 t&mt masia^^ f/i6 part dM urd and i/t6 pan batasha). The 
I same mortar was also used in resetting the dislodged parapet and coping on all sides except 
' the south. A fresh layer of lime concrete w'as laid on the entire terrace (pi. XXXV B), 
top of parapet walls along the inner perimeter of the roof, the topmost parapet of the south 
flice and on the roofs of the second floor of the Baland Darvvaza. 

The birkha (underground tank in the courtyard of the Dargah) has been made 
water-tight by relaying its entire bed w ith lime concrete and rcplastering the walls all round 
to a height of five feet. 

Special attention was given to the non-functioning of the network of drains in the 
I south-east part of the Dargah complex and the l,angar Khaita below 1 pi. XXXVI), Tlicsc^ 

i with a varying depth of i foot to 3 feci 6 inches and width 2 feet, were thoroughly repaired 
CO a length of 1,000 feet and made to function properly. Sunk pavement in the court¬ 
yard of the Dargah was relaid in patches to the extent of 14,000 square feet after renewing 
the lime concrete and decayed stones where necessary. At the Langar ^ana, which 
buttresses the east part of the south face of the Dargah, the facing was thoroughly pointed 
anti the cells extensively repaired. The w'alls of the roofless e^t datm were made water¬ 
tight and all the roof drains, w'hich were found choked, repaired and made to function, 
so that they again carry water to the underground drainage, w-hich was exposed and 
thoroughly repaired. The courtyard was reduced to its original level and it is proposed 
to cover the underground drains with stone slabs properly dressed. Rain-water no longer 
collects in the depressions and is easily drained oll by the network of underground drains. 

Tlic basement cells on all the four sides of the Dargah complex and the rubble stone 
masoniy below the steps leading to the Baland Darwaza were strcngtlicncd by extensive 
pointing and underpinning. Special attention was paid by way of wJiolesalc grouting 
to the south-east pan of the verandah from w'hich cement was pumped under pressure 
right down to the cells below. Modern accretions against the north wall of the Dargah 
were dismantled and necessary' repairs executed to the wall. All the open joints in the 
inner face of the Baland Darwaza were pointed right up to the top. It still remains to 
! procure and fix strong de-rods, li inch square in section, all along the south side and the 
l^utherii part of the east side of the Dargah in order to bind the walls together which, at 
k these places have bulged out so as to form distinct bows. 
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AN INSCRIBED BODHISATTVA IMAGE FROM MATHURA 

By T. N. Ramaciianuran 

In this paper Mr. T. Pi'. Ramachandran desmbes an inscribed image qJ red sandstone /ram 
Mathura and draws attention to its identification as the Boditisaltfa Siddkdrtha, to tfie robe worn bjr the 
Bodhisattva displajfing brocade design as in the case of the statues of fCaniskka [AM. 78-101 {.^)] and 
Vima Kadpkises [.-l.D, 40-78 (? )] and, being closely related to tlieoid central Asian Sgelhian dress^ to 
the inscription {unfertartately mutilated) being a votive record (in Braftmi script and Sanskrit language) 
giving the name of ih^donar as the householder Plagadina {Pfdgadatla) and to both st^le of scalpture 
and palaeography of the inscription pointing to early second century AM. as the possible date of the 
image, 

M r, x^jit Ghose, a dUtioguished lawyer and scholar of Calcutta^ who is famous for lus 
collection of antiquities and paintings, has an intercstinig headier sculpture (image) 
from Mathura which is also inscribed. The circumstances that led toils acquisition 
are that Mr, Ajit Ghose purchased it from a private man in Agra who found it some 25 
years ago near Mathura while dippng for the foundations of a house. The image which 
measures i footx t footx 3 inches is of first class importance to the study of early Indian 
sculpture and epigraphy (pL XXXVIIE). 

The sculpture, which is of the red sand stone variety common in Mathura, has' 
unfortunately suffered from age, age-long neglect and rough use to ivhich it appears to 
have been subjected before it came into Mr. Ajit Ghose’s liands. It reveals on its back 
a smoothened surface and a wide and gradual depression in the centre such as would 
result by its use for grinding or pounding purposes. For the same reason the lower part 
of its front which represents a rectangular pedestal (pffAfl) slightly projecting forward 
has also suB'ered and its surface has got smoothened. This is unfortunate as this part 
originally contained an inscription in two or three lines as in tltc case of some Mathura ' 
Buddha, Bodhisattva and Jina reliefs already known. Faint traces of a pa in the first | 
line and a ra and na in the second line alone remain now to give us the sad talc of the ' 
annihilation of the w'holc record at the hand of vandalistic grinders and chutney-poundeis. 

Luckily, like the madhu-binda or 'the drop of honey’ of Jaina Cosmology, sometlung 
is left on the torso part of the figure, in front and on its right and left sides, from which 
wc can recapture the content and the intent of the figure sculptured. Those that had 
mutilated the inscription did not spare the head, and we have only a headier figure left 
to determine w'hether Buddha was meant or the Bodhisattva (Prince Siddhariha). Luck 
does not fail us here either, for the low'er hanging (tassel or drop) of a kundaia of the right 
car is left as a solitary clue to determine that the Bodhisattva was the spirit of the sculpture. 

It is easy, at first sight, 10 imagine that the Buddha was meant and in this hypothesis, other 
knov\Ti figures of Buddha seated in dhydna figured by L. Bachhofer in his Early Indian Scalp' 
tare^ will help. But the survival of the faint kandala of the right ear proves that the Bodhi¬ 
sattva was the lakshya. The pose of the Bodliisatlva seated mth hands folded on the lap 
in meditation [dhydna), his dress [samghdti) completely covering both the shoulders ^vith 
a ridge mark below the neck and adjusted like a half circle in the centre over hb folded 
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TECHNICAL NOTES 

E RED PAINT, LIME-WASHES AND PLASTERS ON BHUVANESWAR AND 

KONARAK TEMPLES 

By T. R. Gaibola 

Red pain’t on the Muktesvaba temple 

S OME of the imporlam temples at Bhuvan^war and a few scubtura of the 

temple, Orissa, appear to have been coated white, plastered and paini^ red. M. M. 
GanguUi says tha? the red paint does not seem to be a simple compound but a complex 
ntixturc of several ones in dehnitc proportions, and in his support quotes from the Bjiket 
tsamkiid fUn i-'^l which states that the paste is composed of the precipitate of unopc 
llmdtika and' kapitthnka {katbdi in Hindi) fruits, blossom of iSlmati (silk-cotton, etc., boded 
in a ciuantilv of vratcr and mixed finally with exudation of jam tree or turpenimc, r^n, 
' linsct^ etc. ^Thc pos.sibility of another paste consisting of Idksfia (lac), the kernel of the 
' W fruit lurDeniinc etc. is also entertained by liim. . t., r j 

A’sample of the red paint from the Muktdvara 
on analysis to be free from organic matter. Niirogcn, as tested by Lassaij^c method, 
rounli aC^nd To oarbo^ccoo, mo, .or could bo I' “f /“r* 

-i 6-42 per cent of FcaO,, which accounts for the red tint. 

lollectSl from the Bhuvantswar market for comparison with the red paint from the 
and was found to contain .‘i8‘8 per cent of FcaO,, being free (like the 


on analysis to oe tree irom ~ 

found absent and no carbonaceous matter could be detected. 
-16-42 per cent of Fe-Oa which accounts for the red tint. A 
coUect^ from the Bhuvaneswar market for 

__ _1_^ _!iRAn t-YAil frtir i™JTrtTi niin^firi ^ 


N 

1 1 Samples 1 

-HjO i 


1 

Sand 

and 

clay 

ii*! U0|CaO 

MgO 

TiO, 

PaOi 

SO5 

Total 

■ Red paint from 
: Muk.tcs\-ara 
temple 

I '95 

16-42 

40-97 

28-90 

36*42 
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■ 3 t* 24 
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From the figures oF the above table, ii can be inferred that the red paint on the 
Muhtesvara temple was either a poor quality of red ochre or a mixture of clay with a high 
grade local red ochre (hacniatiic)i free from mangan«e oxide, For tinting the blocks of 
stones, the powder was crushed fine, mixed with plain water and the blocks dipped in 
this solution or painted with a brush. In some cases the red paint was applied after limcj 
wash. Difl’erent shades of red can be obtained from imn oxides and have been 
various trade names, i.e., Chinese red, Naples red, Terra Rosa-, Indian Red, Light Red, 
etc.^ Thus the results of the analysis do not lend support to the conjectures of Gangult. 

Whitewash and p(.aster 


Lime and gypsum arc commonly employed in whitewashing, plasters and mortan. 
To know what was the composition of the white coatings on the Bhuvaneswar group of 
temples, the examination and analyses of a few samples were taken up, and it was found 
that lime had been applied on the temples in dilTcrcnt stages, as there were distinctly separate 
thin layers. On the sculptures of the Lihgaraja temple there is a layer of thin lime-plaster, 
probably meant to hide bad workmanship.^ The proporrion of lime to sand in this 
plaster Is 3:1. The thin white coatings on the Paraiurameivara and Mukidvalra 
temples and on the Konarak one are very rich in lime content (CaCOa-l-MgCOa being 
go'sg per cent, gfi'Bs per cent and 9if54 per cent respectively) and do not seem to contuit | 
any intentionally added sand. These arc therefore simple lime-washes—e^h wash ^ing i 
represented by one separate coating. The number of these coatings differs in. dillcrcml 
temples and sculptures. From chemical analyses it is difficult to say whether the sourcef 
of thLs lime is shell, limestone or kaitkar.'^ The Umc-plastcr from inside the vimam idv 
Konarak is '56 cms. in thickness and consists of 4, parts of Hmc and 3 parts of sand. This t 
is a coarse plaster and forms the first coat on the stone-surface. The plaster is contaminated I 
with chlorides because the monument is situated near the sea. The tables below give the 1 
analyses of the above samples of lime-wash and plasters as well as the analyses of a few 
specimen of plaster from Nalanda, Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Egypt, included here 
for comparative study. 


' D. N . Wadia, Geithgy of India (London icitg), p. 303. 

* J. W. Mellor, ftmrgaitk and ThaHtkal Chmistijf, III, Fc, (Pt. II), (London 1923), p. 782* * 

* Tec/takat Studies (Lancaster, Penmylvania), April 1939, pp. 230 and 235. 

+ Gangult, op. ri/,, p. 259. 

* Brij Narayati, Detailed Sp/dfeattons far Orissa (Orissa, P.W.D.) 
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TECHNICAL NOTEE 


f I" Bhiivaneswar, Konaral and NalandS 

^mpl« do not contam^gypsum (hydrated CaSO.) but are composed of lime and sanTfn 
different proportions depending upon the naturo of piaster STmortar ™u"red ?vhi£ 
free use of u was made in Mohenjo-daro, Harappa antT Egypt. ^«l‘»red. while 

Summary 

or S' 

u rfmpk tS “ 

organic for red paint as suggestKi by Ganguli is therefore ont of q'ucstiSn “ 

and of'rh/Kf. - ParaSuramesvara and Mukteivara temples at Bhuraneswar 

Konarak temple were Itme-washed at different intervals of time and those of 
Linga^ja cwtcd with ^e plaster consisting of 3 parts of lime and i part of sand. 

nia f Pirnaaa of the Konarak temple was plastered with a coarse 

plaster comisting of 4 parts of lime and 3 parts of sand. 

anri NJ^i ^ abs^cc of gypsum in the plaster samples from Bhuvan^war. Konarak 

^d P*”"'* -f Mohenjt^lj;: H°" 

got rrom''hta k'thb Lk"'’ for the enconragement 1 
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